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Loading soya bean cakes at one of tne 
Dairen piers 


Dairen— 


Open door to Manchuria 


Dairen, at the point of the Liaotung Peninsula, South 
Manchuria, is the second largest port in China in 
volume of foreign trade, ranking next to Shanghai. 


Dairen has one of the finest harbors in the Far East, 
capable of accommodating steamers of 30-foot draft 
at its piers. As the southern terminus of the South 
Manchuria Railway, it is the trade door of Manchuria 
—a door that swings wide open to the business men 
and travelers of the world. 


The city and harbor represent a romance of develop- 
ment. On the site of a little Manchurian fishing vil- 
lage, the Russians in 1898 founded Dalny, “The Far 
Away.” Following the Russo-Japanese War the city 
was renamed Dairen, “Great Connection.” Its fine 
banks and office buildings, paved streets, modern 
parks and many factories, with its Oriental life and 

setting, make it one 








of the most interest- 
ing and important 
cities of the Eastern 


World. 


Manchuria 
in Motion Pictures 


The New York office of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company has two reels of pictures 
showing the intermingled Oriental life and 
modern development of Manchuria. This film, 
requiring about a half-hour to show, will be 
lent to organizations or societies free of charge, 
except transportation cost. If you wish to 
borrow this film, orif you wish free travel] lit- 
erature concerning Manchuria and Korea, 
write to South Manchuria Railway Company, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
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* OPEN STORAGE — 410,000 tons 


Your Host and Guide 


South Mancauria 
Raitway 0 ~ 





Central Circle, Dairen 


Dairen’s Port Facilities 


BREAKWATER— of concrete, 24% 
miles long. 
PIERS — No. 1, 2,404 feet; No. 2, 
4,213 feet; No. 3, 4,190 feet; 
No. 4, under construction. 
QUAY WALLS—2¥% miles for 
berthing ships. 
WAREHOUSES—74 with 340,000 
tons capacity. 


capacity. 
TERMINAL TRACKS — 50 miles 
along the wharves. 
EQUIPMENT —15 tug boats, 24 
steel lighters, 5 floating cranes, 
21 wharf cranes, 5 bean oil 
tanks. 
Dry Docks—430 feet long, 25 
feet deep. 
COAL JETTIES, JUNK WHARF and 
INFLAMMABLE GOODS PIER. 
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A British Message to America 


Received by Special Cable from 


The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas 


Secretary of State for the Colonies 


T is with pleasure and pride that in the capacity of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies I respond to the request to send a message 
for the British Empire number of Our Wortp: “The Government of 
which I have the honor to be a member is a Labér-Government. It 
is the first of that description which has held-office in this country, 
but no preceding Government of whatever political composition has 
cherished greater regard for the British Empire and what the British 
Empire represents than the present Ministry. That regard is founded 
neither on any idea of conquest nor of domination. We rejoice in 
that Empire because we believe it is a great democracy, because it is 
a commonwealth of free nations. 

The proof of that democracy and of that brotherhood is visible 
before the eyes of the world in the British Empire Exhibition. It is 
witnessed to not by the vast concrete buildings and wonderful pa- 
vilions, but by the presence of many divers races and creeds, nations 
and peoples who have combined to bring the wonderful city into 
existence. Those of you who cross the Atlantic to visit the British 
Empire Exhibition will, I feel confident, share our pride in the 
witness it bears to the vitality and industry of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
just as we of common stock rejoice in your equal possession of those 
qualities. 

I hope that the opportunity will be afforded to as many as possible 
of the citizens of the United States to come to London to view the 
British Empire Exhibition. I want them to see the evidence of the 
share which Labor has taken in the creation and development of the 
Empire which that Exhibition epitomizes. They will meet at the 
Exhibition working men from the Dominions and Colonies, many 
thereof descendants of those who went forth from these shores to the 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Labor Cabinet of Great Britain. His message to 
America on the occasion of the British Empire Exposition is reproduced herewith 


waste places of the earth and transformed them by the sweat of their 
brows and the labor of their hands into cities and gardens, just as 
others of the same breed left these shores for your own and helped to 
upbuild your great United States. 

You will not find us boastful of the achievements mirrored in the 
Exhibition. That is not the spirit which inspired our effort. Our 
desire is that the Exhibition, in proving the unity of the scattered 
peoples of the Empire, may contribute to the unity of all peoples of 
the world. Nothing, I am sure, will do more to further that object 
than the presence and sympathy of our American friends. 

We offer you our welcome and our affection. We ask of you your 
interest and your counsel. 

(Signed) J. H. THomas 











Europe Stacks Arms 


By Arthur Bullard 





The French Elections, Defeating Poincaré and Putting Socialists in Power, 
Are One More Indication That the People Are Tired of Warlike Polli- 
cies and Want Leaders in Power Who Will Work for Peace 


HE position of the Labor Govern- 

ment in Great Britain has been 
greatly strengthened by the French 
elections. To discuss such political 
events in terms of personalities—the 
fall of Poincaré or the rise of Ramsay 
MacDonald—is too simple. It is like 
the old-fashioned history method of 
memorizing dates. 

The real significance of the change in 
political control in England and France 
is much more complex and elusive than 
the careers of these statesmen. It is a 
tremendous and dramatic struggle be- 
tween habits of thought, attitudes of 
mind, philosophies of life. 

Of the men in France who liked one 
kind of things, who believed in carrying 
on business in one way, who shared one 
type of personal and national ambi- 
tions—and there were and are a great 
many of them—Poincaré happened to 
be most obviously fitted for the Premier- 
ship. A successful career as a lawyer, 
many years in the Chambre des Deputés, 
experience in the Premiership before 
the War and in the Presidency during 
it, had made him a public figure. His 
name was known to everybody, his 
methods and theories were familiar. 
And when the voters of France who 
shared his manner of thought were in 
the majority, they naturally picked the 
most practical and successful parlia- 
mentarian of their group. 

Almost the same could be said about 
Ramsay MacDonald. Neither he nor 


Raymond Poincaré would be significant, 
if it were not for their followers—for the 
fact that a great many people think 
‘about life as they do. Waves of public 





opinion—rather fickle—determine what 
kind of man is to be Premier. 

The end of the War found the public 
opinion of all countries very much con- 
fused. The old party lines, which had 
developed in the decades of “normalcy” 
before 1914 had been rubbed out by 
“coalition”? governments. The old 
“Liberal” political organizations were 
everywhere weakened, the Extreme 
Right and the Extreme Left gaining at 
the expense of the middle-of-the-road 
Liberalism. The same phenomenon is 
traceable in the domestic as well as 
foreign politics of the European coun- 
tries, but we do not get as full reports of 
the labor struggle, tariff debates, factory 
legislation or fiscal problems as we do 
of international relations. 

With the exception of Italy, where 
for a time the drift seemed to be towards 
Red Revolution, the victorious nations 
found the control’ of their govern- 
ments in the hands of those “‘who had 
won the war” and this meant govern- 
ments much further to the Right than 
those of the spring of 1914. The 
ability to see both sides of a question, 
tolerance towards differing opinion, the 
“live and let live” idea—the principal 
characteristics of the Liberal mind— 
are handicaps in the grim business of 
War. A victorious General is rarely a 
liberal force in politics and it is human 
nature to glorify the personalities who 
have saved us from defeat. So the 
reconstruction work after the Armistice 
generally was faced by men who, con- 
spicuously successful in the conduct of 
war, had no special competence in the 
affairs of peace. And years of fighting 
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had popularized the frame of mind of 
which Poincaré and Lord Curzon were 
the indicated standard hearers. 

But in these recent desperate years— 
and they have been desperate for most 
of Europe—those leaders who were 
successful in war, who had won dis- 
tinction in the turmoil of battle, have 
failed. They have failed to bring satis- 
faction to the people. They have 
failed obviously to accomplish the ends 
they set before them. It is instructive 
to compare the foreign programs of the 
various countries in 1919 with those of 
today. It would be hard to imagine a 
more complete collapse than that which 
has overtaken the Near Eastern policies 
of Lord Curzon. Persia, Trans-Caspia, 
the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor. One shining soap-bubble after 
another! The same shrinkage has taken 
place in the ambitions of the other 
nations. Poland, and all the nations of 
Eastern Europe are not today anything 
like what the French generals in 1919 
expected them to be. Perhaps the most 
tragic disillusion was that of Greece. 


Dreams and Realities 


T is hard to realize now that men who 
| had ‘‘won the war,” men who called 
themselves “practical,’”’ could seriously 
believe in such extravagant dreams as 
were current in 1919. Most of the 
major conflicts between the victors in 
the Peace Conference days were over 
these unsubstantial soap-bubble dreams. 
Britain and France almost came to 
blows over the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
a scheme for dividing between them the 
territory that had been Turkey. The 
ambitions of each were so exaggerated 
that their claims overlapped. Neither 
country could muster the resources to 
cash in on one half of its claims, yet 
they quarreled fiercely over the un- 
realizable half. Both of them would 


now be content with very much less 
than the other was willing to concede 
at the start and on the whole neither one 





of them has found the small fragments 
of their claims, which they have map. 
aged to hold, anywhere near as yaly- 
able as they expected. Boasting that 
they were “realists” they lost them- 
selves in a quagmire of unrealities. 

The same thing has been illustrated 
in “the Adriatic Sea an Italian Lake.” 
Albania was to be an Italian provinee— 
a bridge-head from which to dominate 
the Balkans. These ambitions, which 
kept the world by the ears for a few 
years, have collapsed. Unable to im- 
pose—the militarist’s favorite word— 
a settlement on Yugo-Slavia, they have 
had to accept an “agreement.” A 
comparison of what the Italian Nation- 
alists claimed in 1919 with the accord 
signed last year between Italy and the 
Yugo Slavs demonstrates how utterly 
impractical the leaders were who in 
the days after the war claimed to be 
“practical politicians.”’ They were not 
able to “cash in.” 

It was the same in all the victorious 
countries. The plans of the Nation- 
alist parties called for huge expenditures, 
for military effort, for increasing taxa- 


tion. The only “peace” they would 
consider was the realization of their 


dreams of dominance. Their projects, 
always costing more than the firs 
estimates, vetoed plans for improving 
conditions at home. The governments 
were controlled by people of the type 
who thought it more important. to build 
Empires than schools or homes. The 
schools and homes were not built and the 
plans for Empire went wrong. 


Causes of Defeat 


HEY have been swept out of office in 

England and France because of their 
failure to deliver anything substantial 
in return for the sacrifices they have 
demanded. Baldwin and Poincaré were 
defeated at the polls, not because they 
were bad men, but because lots of 
people had lost faith in their soap- 
bubble ideas. The soap bubbles had 
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littered alluringly for a while, but 
they had popped. People had _ lost 
interest in them. The habits of thought, 
for which these leaders stood, had not 
led anywhere, they had lost credit. 

For those of us who believe in the 
Liberal attitude towards life it would 
be comforting to think that this shift 
in European public opinion away from 
extreme Nationalism, which has brought 
Labor into power in England and has 
defeated Poinearé in France, is per- 
manent. Unfortunately political history 
does not justify such a hope. The Liberal 
forces will control in these countries if 
and as long as—they “deliver.” They 
have won to power not on the basis of 
their own achievements, but because of 
the obvious failures of their opponents. 


The Gamble of Politics 


n the typical democratic countries of 
| our day the convinced Liberals and 
Conservatives, added together, are a 
minority. The mass of the voters is 
uncertain, lining up now with one side, 
now with the other—more accurately, 
now against one side, now against the 
other. When one point of view has 
ruled for a while and has failed to live 
up to the vogue and an undefined popular 
ideal of what a government should do 
for the people, it is voted out of office 
and people with an opposite viewpoint 
are given a chance. The new group, 
which rides into office on the old ad- 
ministration’s failures, is by no means 
assured of a fair chance. Circumstances 
over which it has not the slightest con- 
trol may wreck its best endeavors and 
cause it to fail as glaringly as those it 
has just displaced. It is this element of 
uncertainty, of luck, of the gamble, that 
that makes politics “The Great Game.” 
Certainly it is not an exact science. 

The odds were decidedly against the 
Labor Government when it took office 
in England. The problems that faced 
it at home were terribly difficult ; and to 
complicate affairs, in the pest-war days 


foreign policies — the chances of peace 
—dominate the stage in every European 
country. Ramsay MacDonald’s fate 
seemed to hang on the chance of re- 
establishing a cordial entente with 
France. And defeat in this most im- 
portant matter of international relations 
seemed inevitable so long as Poincaré 
was controlling French policy. British 
Labor believed in giving Germany a 
chanee to get on her feet, but Poinearé 
was the chosen leader of those in 
France who believed in_ increasing 
pressure on Germany. MacDonald’s 
followers believed in strengthening the 
League of Nations; the people back of 
Poinearé did not take kindly to the organ- 
ization at Geneva. MacDonald wanted 
“security” from war. Poincaré wanted 
“security” for France. The Labor 
Government was sure of a quick defeat, 
unless it could score some striking suc- 
cess in foreign affairs, in bringing France 
and Britain into a working accord. But 
the ideas, theattitude towards life which 
had raised MacDonald and Poincaré to 
office—the habits of thought of their 
supporters—were hopelessly opposed. 


The Liberal’s Opportunity 


T is altogether too soon to form an 
I estimate of the new French Ministry. 
They also have very difficult problems 
to solve at home, but it is certain that 
the people in France who voted against 
Poincaré are very much closer to the 
underlying ideas of the Labor Party 
than those of the Bloc National which 
supported him. MacDonald’s chance 
of a resounding success—a real accord 
with France, which will strengthen him 
at home and lengthen the life of his 
Ministry—is greatly increased by the 
French elections. 

While the gaming element in politics 
must never be forgotten—the chance 
that MacDonald or the new French 
Premier may be overthrown any day 
on a vote about housing reform or 
taxation—there is one thing which, in 
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spite of possible reverses, strengthens 
the chances of increasing Liberalism in 
Europe. The parties of the Right 
cannot work out a basis of international 
cooperation. The Nationalist programs 
of all countries overlap, while there is a 
reasonable possibility of fitting together 
the policies of the Liberals into a co- 
herent—and peaceful—whole. More and 
more it becomes evident that a vote 
for a Nationalist candidate in any 
country is a vote, if not for immediate 
war, at least for ‘‘armed peace,” for 
bluff, intrigue and uncertainty. 

The one hundred per cent patrioteers 
—the advocates of a Greater Britain, a 
more Glorious France, a World-Ruling 
Germany, the partisans of a Historic 
Poland or Pan-Slavic Domination, 
Americans who believe that President 
Monroe gave us a Mission to police 
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this Hemisphere, to take what we want 
that swagger and bluster is the way to 
preserve our “sovereignty,” that it is 
permissible to ‘‘twist the lion’s tail” or 
snub the Italians and insult the Japanese 
over immigration, whenever it will line 
up some votes in Buncombe County— 
‘annot get together for honest. cooper- 
ation. To all such, the League of 
Nations is anathema. It stands in the 
way of their ambitions and their pre- 
sumptions. But everywhere the people 
are tired of war. The jealousies and 
hostilities and alarms of the recent 
years have not brought prosperity— 
neither profit nor pleasure. To the 
degree that the Labor and _ Liberal 
parties of Europe succeed in demon- 
strating that their policies tend towards 
peace, their tenure of office will be more 
lasting. 
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The Houses of Parliament, where the British Labor Government faces the problem of how 


to help secure the real peace for which the world is waiting 
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The British World at Wembley 


By Robert Wilberforce 


The Visitor at the Empire Exposition May Stroll Through Scenes from All 
Around the Earth in the Great Halls Housing Exhibits Which 
Sum Up the Practical Achievements of Britain’s 
Commonwealth of Nations 


MERICANS are often surprised 
that Englishmen appear to take 
things so much for granted. Mr. Ralph 
E. Williams, Vice-Chairman of the 
tepublican National Committee, hap- 
pened to be crossing the Atlantic at the 
end of April—to be precise, it was on 
the very eve of the British Empire 
Exhibition. ‘Towards the end of the 
voyage someone casually remarked that 
it would be well for him to cable, reserv- 
ing rooms in some hotel, as there was 
some sort of national show on. That 
was the first time he had ever heard 
about the British Empire Exhibition, 
and when he saw in England what this 
“national show” was he expressed him- 
self to a correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” as “profoundly puzzled 
that British enterprise should under- 
take so gigantic a work and yet fail to 
make its wonders known throughout the 
length and breadth of America.’”’ Mr. 
Williams is not the first person to be 
puzzled by such a paradox in the 
English nature, and unless the English 
character radically alters, it is safe to 
assume that he will net be the last. 
This vast imperial enterprise, on 
which it is estimated that about £30,- 
000,000 has been spent, covers no less 
that 220 acres. It comprises exhibits 
from every quarter of the globe; it 
illustrates the life, the work and the 
products of British subjects in the 
industrial centers of England, in the 
agricultural centers of New Zealand, in 
the mines and forests of Newfoundland. 
One enters the great pavilion of Canada, 
containing exhibits of her transpor- 





tation system, her farms, the immense 
wealth of her mines and her forests. 
One passes on to the equally imposing 
display of Australia, covering a site of 
five and a half acres, a space’ hardly 
sufficient to house the material which 
has been amassed to illustrate the con- 
tribution of Australia to the wealth of 
the world and its still greater potential 
resources. From three acres of ground 
arise the many minarets of the Indian 
pavilion, which represents the beauties 
of Seventeenth Century Indian archi- 
tecture, calling to mind the glories of 
Taj Mahal at Agra and the Jama 
Masjid at Delhi. Within are displayed 
the arts for which India is famous 
throughout the world, her carpets, 
her metal work, her wood and ivory 
carving. And not only the ancient arts 
of India are exhibited, but also the great 
engineering works of more modern 
times, the railway construction, the 
busy ports filled with world shipping; 
the material prosperity, in other words, 
which has grown up under British rule. 
The Independent Princes, besides, have 
taken this opportunity to show the 
character and resources of their own 
States in some of the most interesting 
stands within the Indian pavilion. 

But it would be impossible here to 
enumerate all that the Exhibition com- 
prises. A visit to it is, in miniature, a 
tour of the world. A pavilion built in 
the old Dutch style has been erected by 
South Africa, within which are separate 
stands for Rhodesia, Tristan da Cunha, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland. A fa- 
miliar sight to many Americans would be 
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This April saw the opening of the great British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, under the 
Royal procession moved along the King’s way—the broad avenue 
More than fifty thousand persons from 
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patronage of King George V, with the Prince of Wales as President. On the first day the 
sweeping up Wembley Hill—and into the gigantic white Stadium. 
the world-flung Empire looked on 
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the pavilion 9f Bermuda. But leaving 
that pavilion they would find themselves 
at a short distance in the entirely 
different surroundings of a Burmese 
Temple, with its tinkling bells, or in the 
Ceylon pavilion, copied from the famous 
Temple of the Tooth at Kandy. Again 
they might walk through a street of 
Hong Kong, or enter the pavilion of 
the West Indies, or examine the exhibits 
of Palestine and Cyprus, or watch the 
Maltese islanders at work on lace- 
making, or enter the British Govern- 
ment pavilion, or the Palace of Engineer- 
ing, which is said to be the largest con- 
crete building in the world. It matters 
not where one goes, on all sides one is 
amazed by the variety, the size and the 
fascination of those portions of the 
globe and their inhabitants which, linked 
together from East, West, North and 
South, enjoy British protection, liber- 
m and humanity. 


® Photo by Campbell Gray 
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The Canadian Government voted a million dollars for this great building and its exhibits 


On April twenty-third  last—g, 
George’s Day—this magnificent work 
was opened with fitting pomp. Over 
fifty thousand people had gathered to. 
gether in the vast stadium to witnegs 
the ceremony. The eastern side of the 
stadium, with the Royal dais in the 
middle, was filled with distinguished 
guests. Two lines of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, in their ancient dress, stood in 
attendance on each side of the dais, 
together with His Majesty’s Indian 
orderlies. The Royal procession entered 
the stadium, preceded and accompanied 
by its mounted escort, to the music of 
the massed bands of the Brigade of 
Guards, which filled the interior of the 
amphitheater. Before this huge as- 
sembly of representatives of the Domin- 
ions and Colonies, Ministers of State, 
other officials and the general public, 
the British Empire Exhibition was 
solemnly declared open by the King. 
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“This Exhibition 
will enable us,”’ said 
His Majesty in the 
course of his speech, 
“to take stock of 
the resources, ac- 
tual and potential, 
of the Empire as a 
whole; to consider 
where these exist 
and how they can 
best be developed 
and utilized; to 
take counsel to- 
gether how the 
peoples can cooper- 
ate to supply one 
another’s needs and 
to promote national 
well-being. It 
stands for a co- 
ordination of our 
scientific knowl- 
edge and a common 
effort to overcome 
disease and to bet- 
ter the difficult con- 
ditions which still 
surround life in 
many parts of the 
Empire... . We be- 
lieve that this Ex- 
hibition will bring 
the peoples of the 
Empire to a better 
knowledge of how 
to meet their reciprocal wants and 
aspirations, and that where brotherly 
feeling and the habit of united action 
already exist the growth of inter-Im- 
perial trade will make the bonds of 
sympathy yet closer and_ stronger. 
Business relations between strangers 
may or may not lead to friendship; 
cooperation between brothers for the 
better development of the family estate 
can hardly fail to promote family 
affection. . . . 

“And we hope further that the suc- 
cess of the Exhibition may bring lasting 
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ROBERT WILBERFORCE 
Director of British Library of Information in United States 


benefits not to the Empire only, but to 
mankind in general. No nation or 
group of nations can isolate itself from 
the main stream of modern commerce, 
and if this Exhibition leads to a greater 
development of the material resources 
of the Empire and to an expansion of its 
trade it will, at the same time, be raising 
the economic life of the world from the 
disorganization caused by the war. 

“T declare the British Empire Exhi- 
bition open; and I pray that by the 
blessing of God it may conduce to the 
unity and prosperity of all my peoples 
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The British Empire Exhibition crowns Wembley Hill, and is easily accessible from all parts of 
London, as this map indicates. The estimated attendance for the six months it will be open 
is thirty millions, and among these will be many Americans. It will attract not merely the 
tourists, who will take in its architectural wonders, its art, pageantry, music, and amusements, 
but also those travelers who are primarily interested in a comprehensive display of all that 
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British science, inventive genius, and industrial technique have been able to accomplish. In 
what is in effect a stock-taking of the resources of the Empire in the four quarters of the globe, 
the Dominions, Colonies, and Dependencies have magnificent representation. Eighteen of 
them have erected pavilions of their own design, and some of these are pictured in the 
following pages 
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and to the peace and well-being of the 
world.” 

Such is the British Empire Exhi- 
bition now being held at Wembley. A 
significant historical comparison can 
be drawn between it and the father of 
the modern exhibition in 1851. Thack- 
eray voiced the feeling of mid-Victorian 
England when he described that exhi- 
bition as the “greatest, most cheerful, 
the brightest and most splendid show 
that eyes had ever looked upon.” We 
have, alas, today no Thackeray to sing 
his litany of praise to Wembley, but 
for all that, it is greater and more cheer- 
ful, brighter and more splendid than the 
sight which called forth his paeans of 
praise. It is greater many times in 
actual size and extent, and it is also 
greater in the results which it will al- 
most certainly achieve. Indeed, one 
cannot read the King’s address, from 
which I have just quoted, and not be 
struck by a spirit quite different from 
that indefinite optimism of our Vic- 
torian forefathers. 


The Spirit of 1851 


Theirs was an ingenuous, innocent 
and exuberant optimism. It was an 
optimism based on vague ideals, 
and led on by an uncritical belief 
that all was going well with the 
world. Those grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of ours who flocked to Hyde 
Park in 1851 had boundless faith that 
the Exhibition they were witnessing 
ushered in the millenium. They saw 
such a vision in the colossal, even if 
perhaps to our minds somewhat tawdry, 
realization of the Prince Consort’s work. 
But these good people, be it noted, were 
on the eve of the Crimean War, and it 
will not, I venture to think, pass un- 
noticed by the historian of the Nine- 
teenth Century that Florence Nightin- 
gale was an interested spectator at that 
Exhibition of peace. 

The spirit of the Exhibition now being 
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held at Wembley is an entirely different 
one. There is nothing vague about its 
aims. Things have changed greatly 
within the last three quarters of a 
century. We have lost that unlimited 
belief in the even course of human 
progress which gave a charm so restful 
and yet so dangerous to mid-Victorian- 
ism. We have ceased to take things for 
granted, and though it is impossible to 
look back without some regret upon the 
loss of the sturdy, if unsophisticated, 
qualities of fifty years ago, yet we have 
today irretrievably broken away from 
that sentimental unreality which was the 
very atmosphere and environment of 
the mid-Nineteenth Century. We have 
broken loose from it not so much by 
conscious effort as by that mysterious 
development which is vaguely known to 
us as the course of history. Particularly 
in the last ten years we have been 
brought face to face with realities which 
have shaken the foundations of Vic- 
torian civilization. But if we have 
abandoned the careless, easy and “‘ais- 
sez faire”’ policy which made Victorian 
England so delightful a home . . . for 
some, yet we have, since 1914, gained 
greatly and advanced nobly in what, 
for want of a better word, must be called 
“applied speculation.” In the last de- 
cade more history has been written upon 
that old parchment of English political 
and social life than in any single decade 
of which records have been handed 
down to us. 


England’s Adaptability 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
great changes should have occurred 
in so short a time. But it is the 
ability of England to accept change 
without revolution. Our roots are still 
firmly planted in history. We have 
abandoned no essential element in our 
traditions. We are not less orderly in 
our ways of doing things; we are not 
less determined in our course. We are 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS 
There are 250 islands in 
the Fiji group, about 380 
of which are inhabited. 
Population: 139,541. Ex- 
ports: sugar, copra, green 
fruit, sici. shell, rubber, 
and molasses 
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Insert courtesy Canadian Pacific Railways 


The pavilion for the Fiji exhibits with a visiting Fiji chief in the foreground 
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Twenty-seven provinces of the Empire of India are represented in this beautiful pavilion 


INDIA 
Population: 250,000,000. Area: 
about 1,000,000 square miles. 
Agriculture is the chief industry 
Net acreage under cultivation, 
222,825,487. Exports: jute, 

raw cotton, rice, oil, seeds 

and tea 
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only more disillusioned of unrealities 
and, for that reason, more precise in 
our aims. 

Naturally, the Exhibition now being 
held is a gigantic commerical enterprise 
and has every promise of being an ex- 
ceedingly successful one, but its most 
important side is the general object, not 
the particular ends, it has in view. 
Primarily, then, it emphasizes that 
fellowship and comradeship which was 
so striking a note through the whole 
Empire during the war. It shows that 
our Empire is not a crude Empire of 
force, but rather a fellowship of 
peoples based on common traditions, 
common sentiment and common wel- 
fare. 


is 


government. They alone can bind us 
together. It is worth while to examine 
the process which is at work welding 
the British Empire into one of the most 
interesting political units which history 
has known. Curiously enough, it is 
diametrically the opposite to that proc- 
ess which is at work in the United 
States. We are producing a British 
union by decentralization, whilst Amer- 
ica, the other most interesting political 
experiment in_ history, achieving 
union by centralization. The component 
parts of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations are working out their own 
destiny on their own lines. The States 
of the Union, on the other hand, are 
gradually being absorbed into the Fed- 
eral Government. These differences 
merely indicate differences of method, 
not differences in aim. They can, to a 
great extent, be attributed to geograph- 
ical reasons, but no doubt still more to 
the fact that the British genius can best 
achieve the result in one manner and 


is 












Those three attributes take the » 
place of a uniform centralized sy8tem of 
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the American genius in another. The 
ultimate end of both the British Empire 
and the United States is, it is hoped, to 
add something substantial and eon. 
structive to the progress of humanity. 
It matters little by what means that end 
is achieved so long as it is kept steadily 
in view. 

In conclusion, therefore, it should be 
realized that the success of the British 
Empire Exhibition will not be com 
plete if it is merely an exhibition of our 
achievements in practical fields. It must 
also be considered as an exhibition of our 
changed outlook on the world. We no 
longer can look upon commerée and 
trade as the infallible guide to universal 
‘peace, but through the very limitation 
of our expectations we have awakened 
to the true possibilities of commercial 
enterprise and trade. That cult for 
German philosophy which obsessed the 
Nineteenth Century, and which carried 
with it such false values of life, has 
given place once more to a growing 
appreciation of the imponderable ele- 
ment in human nature. Efficiency, in 
other words, is no longer viewed as an 
end in itself. It has come to be recog- 
nized merely as a road of material prog- 
ress on which each of us may the better 
advance towards that state of Kavo 
Kaya8oc, so dear to the Greek mind in 
its passion for order and harmony in 
the State. Every political leader, 
whether in an Empire or a Republic, 
should keep in view the objects for 
which Aristotle considered that the 
State existed. These are nothing else 
than the new spirit, personified in the 
Exhibition, which is born of the real- 
ities of the war. If that spirit can flour- 
ish the war will not have been fought in 
vain. 
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NIGERIA 
Area: 332,000 square 
miles. Population 16, 
250,000, including 
about 2.800 Europeans. 
Exports: palm oil and 
kernels, raw cotton, 
tin ore, cocoa, hides 
and skins 

















, Insert © Wide World 
The mud walls of Kano, the largest town in Nigeria, are imitated in the pavilion that houses 
the West African display 


EAST AFRICA 
British East Africa consists 
of a large section of the 
mainland and the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 
Chief exports; Fibers, cof- 
fee, carbonate of soda, grain 
and oil seeds, sisal, copra, 
and cloves 
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The East African building is a copy of an actual Arab palace 
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LORD STRATHCONA 


The British Empire Exhibition will always be associated with the name of Lord Strathcona. 
His imagination and determination gave the idea practical form, and it was under his presi- 
dency that the first public meeting was held as long ago as 1910. The original suggestion was 
that the Exhibition should be held in 1915, and it was estimated that £20,000 to £25,000 would 
be necessary to carry out the work properly. A quarter of this sum was at once guaranteed by 
Lord Strathcona. Like so much else, these plans for holding it in 1915 passed into the shadow 
of the war. It is interesting, however, to note that the scheme, which before the war was 
estimated in thousands of pounds, should now, so soon after the war, have actually been carried 
out on a scale in which more millions have been spent than was originally considered possible 
in thousands 
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CEYLON 
Area: 25,481 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 4.504.283. Three million 
acres under cultivation. Ex- 
ports: tea, rubber, cinnamon, 
and cocoa 





: = Insert © Kadel & Herbert 
The Ceylon pavilion embodies the architectural details of buried cities excavated on the island 















MALAYA 
Malaya includes Straits 
Settlements and the Fed- 
erated Malay States. It 
exports two-thirds of the 
world’s rubber and tea 
supplies 
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The two minarets that flank the dome of the Malayan pavilion are seventy-five feet high 
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HONG KONG 
Hong Kong, the great center for 
British commerce with China and 
Japan, was ceded by China to Great 
Britain in 1841. It is at the mouth of 
the Canton River 


Insert © Ewing Galloway 
The Hong Kong section reproduces a native street in which many Chinese are at work in their 
ordinary surroundings 
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Washing, sifting, and finding, the diamonds of South Africa 
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A Royal Palace, five feet high, with all its furnish- 

ing, measuring to a scale of one inch to a foot, has 

been made expressly for the Queen of England, and 
is on exhibition 
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BURMA 


Burma is a prov- 
ince of India. 
Area: nearly 
231,000 square 
miles. Popu- 
lation more than 
13 millions, 
mainly Bud- 

dhists 
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This Burma girl lacks the “whacking big cheroot” that Kipling writes about 
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Queen Marie of Rumania and Queen Mary of England, together with King Ferdinand of 
Rumania and King George of England, at Wembley 
























Britain’s Sea Commonwealth 


A Trade Empire of Nations 
By Charles Hodges 


Assistant Professor of Government at New York University 


Illustrated with Maps and Charts by the Author 


YOTHING in the world of nations 
| N is so much misunderstood as 
what we call “the British Empire.” 

To even the casual observer, the term 
isa misnomer. In reality, two contrast- 
ing British empires present themselves 
at every turn. The British Empire is 
something more, for instance, than colo- 
nies owing allegiance to a mother- 
country—something less than a feder- 
ation of free and equal peoples. In the 
spread of its empire westward, Britain 
has been a builder of democracy; in its 
expansion eastward, the course of em- 
pire has rested on the old imperialism 
and commercial exploitation. White 
commonwealths and Christianity, Asi- 
atic dominions and Islam or Buddhism 
—conflicts of color, conflicts of faith, 
conflicts of civilizations, live beneath the 
imperial sway. Varied means have 
marked the growth of Greater Britain: 
colonization in the West; commerce in 
the East. Mixed motives have pros- 
pered it in the Old World and the New 
World, ranging from adventure, religion, 
misrule at home, penal servitude over- 
seas, and world rivalry to strictly busi- 
hess interests. 

. Politically, there is the empire of com- 

monwealths, of India, the colonies, the 
protectorates, the dependencies. Eco- 
nomically, there is the empire of far- 
extended business—home industry and 
that of newer Britain over-seas; British 
trade and colonial markets; British 
manufacturing and imperial resources; 
British money and imperial develop- 
ment; British carrying trade and im- 
perial communications. 








In these days of inter-dependence of 
nations, it is, with the development of 
modern business, the only Great Power 
commanding under its own flag all the 
resources of temperate zone and tropics 
that go to make up world supremacy. 
North and south of the Equator, East 
and West, imperial Britain covers about 
one-quarter of the habitable land of the 
globe; and a population greater and 
more varied than under any other sov- 
ereignty, aggregating over a fourth of 
the human race, owes allegiance to this 
empire upon which the sun never sets. 

Even the story of Greater Britain 
—its beginnings, its development, its 
future—evokes two conflicting points of 
view. The rise of the English-speaking 
peoples, from an insular corner of Europe 
to world-wide dominion, either is laid to 
the kindly hand of chance or it is ascribed 
to a Machiavellian statecraft extending 
its sway with more than human fore- 
sight. As a matter of fact, Britain 
neither has had empire thrust upon her 
nor is she the culmination of aggrandize- 
ment plotted with each turn of events. 
A “practical view” of international re- 
lations, however, is far from being a 
monopoly of our own age of world poli- 
tics and embattled empires of business. 
Least of all is realism a quality which 
those guiding the destinies of Britain 
have lacked. Indeed, the good Bishop 
of Chichester is supposed to have 
summed up British aims for all time 
long ago. The cardinal point of his 
Libel of English Policy is where this ec- 
clesiastical statesman abjures the nation 
to “cherish merchandise, keep the Ad- 
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V. British Togoland. 


(British Empire) 1X. Western Sarnoa. (N. Z.) 
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miralty, that we be masters of the 
Narrow Sea.” 

True, times have changed. Tudor 
mariners, Elizabethan sea-dogs, sea- 
power in the Napoleonic Era succes- 
sively have broadened the command of 
the “Narrow Sea” to a world-wide 
struggle. 

The British Empire of today is really 
an after-thought of this battle for 
maritime supremacy, literally forced 
upon a seafaring people to protect their 
very existence. The constantly widen- 
ing circles of interest made England 
the economic hub of a world-engirdling 
British economic system—a veritable 
“sea commonwealth.” Thus the foun- 
dations of British power, resting, as it 
does, upon the world’s sea-borne trade, 
have come to bind together the four 
corners of the earth. It is inevitable. 
“Just as a continental nation strives 
to achieve secure and strong frontiers— 
a range of mountains, a river, a buffer 
state, or a desert—so a maritime nation 
directs its attention to a corresponding 
problem,” a distinguished English ad- 
miral pointed out in the Raleigh Lecture 
of 1923 before the British Academy. 
“Its interests are in the sea highway; 
and any territory from which those 
interests can be reached constitutes a 
frontier. Therefore, so far as is prac- 
ticable, the maritime nation is anxious 
that the territory on the other side of the 
highway, or in the neighborhood of it, 
belongs rather to a friend, or an innocu- 
ous power, than to a prospective enemy 
or one that has the capacity to act at 
sea.” Thus Fourteenth Century bishop 
and Twentieth Century admiral come to 
the same conclusion as to Britain’s role. 
She steadily has esteemed “such terri- 
tory in terms of its influence upon”’ her 
strength at sea. 


Britain’s Highways 


HESE seaways of empire brought 
Greater Britain to world power. She 
has done on the seas what the United 


BRITAIN’S SEA COMMONWEALTH 
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States accomplished on a continent— 
acquired the keys to dominion, world- 
wide instead of continental in extent. 
So after each cycle of European diplo- 
macy, conflict, and settlement, new 
conditions dictated new extensions of 
interest based largely upon the exigencies 
of guarding these “sea frontiers.” The 
underlying problem of British states- 
manship has taken on a_ fivefold 
aspect: 

1. The command of the sea gates be- 
came a steadily broadening problem 
through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. During this time, 
England’s interest shifted from the 
“Narrow Sea,” flanked by Dover and 
Calais, to Gibraltar as the key to Medi- 
terranean power at the end of the 
eighteenth century; Suez with its com- 
mand of the latter nineteenth century 
route eastward to empire; and “cross- 
roads” such as Singapore and Hong- 
kong. 

2. This gave English sea-power the 
bases upon which its security depended. 
Major strategic points were made into 
powerful naval stations, such as Malta 
in relation to the Levant; and coaling 
stations, as well as clearing-houses for 
the sea-borne trade, came to dot the 
globe. 

3. Thus Britain was enabled to main- 
tain her hard-won naval supremacy, 
shifting her armaments to the most 
threatened quarter. The significance of 
such a flexibility has been supremely 
demonstrated in our time by the Great 
War. British maritime power followed 
the storm center of European diplomacy 
from the Mediterranean to the North 
Sea in the decades marking the challenge 
of Germany; today, it is swinging back 
to the Mediterranean as Europe’s stra- 
tegic sea once again portends a new 
strugg'e for predominance on this high- 
way vital to British destiny. 

4. From the Nineteenth Century and 
the revival of colonial empire as world 
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stakes, Britain’s imperial communi- 
cation assumed a new importance. 


Especially was this true of the world 
sweep of the Industrial Revolution. 
Not only did the coming of steam trans- 
form production. It tightened the lines 
of trade, cheapening transport and 
creating new commercial values through 
the vastness of the cargo movement 
possible. With it, there went the rail- 
ways opening up the hinterland of 
commerce and the hearts of continents 
were drained for the sea-borne trade. 
The knitting together of all this by 
world-encircling cables, telegraphs and, 
more latterly, wireless, completed the 
foundations of a new power. It was to 
rest more on business than on politics, 
on the Industrial Revolution rather than 
upon military dominion and the old 
imperial game. 

5. Finally, airways and air-power 
have begun to transform once again the 
terms of British statesmanship. A new 
plane of power has been injected into 
world politics. More than anything 
else, it promises to change the very basis 
of international rivalry. Britain under- 
stands its meaning as a new force in 
world life threatening to revolutionize 
the significance of the word “frontiers.” 


Business and Empire 


“—ryusiness” and “empire” thus ap- 
pear as the inseparable purposes of 
British statesmanship. 

The real emphasis, however, on the 
economic side of Britain’s destiny has 
achieved its full import only in the past 
hundred years. The age of inventions, 
commencing in the Eighteenth Century 
to usher in a transformation of the 
material foundations of modern society 
introduced a new and _ far-reaching 
factor. Business took on a transcend- 
ent power. The things that made for 
such business development became the 
supreme adjunct of military power. 


Little wonder the hundred years of 
this ‘Industrial Revolution,” from the 





eve of the Napoleonic Wars to the close 
of the Nineteenth Century, upset all the 
old strategy. “Tool-power,” asit might 
be called, gave statesmen a new weapon 
which was to change the conduct of 
war, revolutionize commercial values, 
and shift the course of empire—the 
outlying parts of the world became rich 
prizes. 

British leaders who were indifferent 
to the fate of the colonies in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century were to 
see their successors embark on a new 
battle for free land anywhere on the 
face of the map within a few decades, 
“T had always believed that the destiny 
of our colonies is independence,” a man 
long Permanent Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies said in expressing public 
opinion of the time, “‘and that in this 
point of view the function of the Colonial 
Office is to secure that our connection, 
while it lasts, shall be as profitable to 
both parties, and our separation, when it 
comes, as amicable as possible.” 


Britain’s Rivals 


eT for the most of this century, 

Britain’s economic supremacy was 
unchallenged. She had become the work- 
shop of the world. Virtually monop- 
olizing this tool-power, she established 
an economic “ Pax Britannica.”’ Only in 
in the last quarter of the Ninteenth Cen- 
tury did she really begin to face powerful 
rivals. But the spread of the machine- 
revolutionized business of our times did 
build up competitors; and in the twenty- 
five years prior to the Great War 
Britain found herself confronted by 
disturbing world changes. Competition 
for control of the economic basis of 
world power brought into the arena not 
only German industry, finance and 
trade; the United States in the New 
World, as well as European nations such 
as France and Italy and Japan in the 
Far East, joined the ranks of the In- 
dustrial Powers. ‘Big business” be- 
came the order of the day, entering into 
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BRITISH TERRITORY “STEPPING STONES” TO AERIAL DOMINATION 
England’s control of transcontinental flight, based on her strategic position off Europe in the 
Northern or “Land” Hemisphere, gives her the equivalent of the oceanic “great circle routes, 
which establish the shortest inter-continental communication today. _ Britain is least dependent 
of all great powers on foreign territory for world-wide airways 





world polities as the silent partner of but 18 per cent. In the post-war world, 
foreign offices. Britain must hold her own in inter- 
It meant Britain had to strain every national trade currents to preserve the 
nerve in economic defense of her para-_ stability of her industrial machine. 
mount position. Where she controlled Moreover, apart from market outlets, 
in the early part of the new era from a__ there has opened a battle for raw mate- 
quarter to a third of the world’s trade, rials. Both these phases of economic 
this began to decline with the 1880’s statesmanship were the subject of search- 
when the total commerce of the British ing study by Great Britain and the 
Empire dropped to 30 per cent, with the Dominions by 1918. 
United Kingdom itself accounting for From the standpoint of imperial self- 
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sufficiency, Britain has retained much of 
the advantage of wartime mobilization 
of resources. The British Dominions 
Royal Commission, reporting toward the 
close of the Great War, classified the 
Empire’s position under three heads: 

1. The Commission doubted “ whether 
it was realized, before the war, that the 
Empire had substantially a monopoly of 
the world’s production or distribution of 
the world’s most valuable commodities” 
—namely, nickel, cobalt, asbestos (Can- 
ada); mica (Canada and India); Kauri 
gum, phormium fiber (New Zealand); 
diamonds and ostrich feathers (South 
Africa); jute (India); palm kernels and 
oil (West African Colonies); the bulk of 
plantation rubber (Malay peninsula); 
nearly one-half of the world’s wool 
(Australia); 60 per cent of the world’s 
gold (South Africa and Canada); and the 
larger part of the world’s chromite 
(South Africa). 

2. There were “many staple food- 
stuffs and commodities of which the pro- 
duction is widespread both in the Em- 
pire and elsewhere,” but in many cases 
the United Kingdom is lacking while the 
Dominions are self-supporting. 

3. Certain articles ‘mainly produced 
or controlled outside the Empire” rep- 
resented ‘“‘the possibility of economic 
pressure from foreign countries con- 
trolling supplies of raw materials.” Here 
special measures were needed, initiated 
by the government, “to promote eco- 
nomic independence’’—including petro- 
leum (United States); hemp (Philip- 
pines); cotton (United States); sulphur 
(Italian-American monopoly); copper 
(United States); camphor (Japan); ni- 
trates (Chile); and tobacco (United 
States). 

On the other hand, Britain’s greatest 
business problem has been the reorgani- 
zation of England’s small-scale produc- 
tion system in the face of competition 
by world-wide combinations in similar 
lines. The work of Lord Balfour’s Com- 


mittee on Commercial and Industrial 
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Policy, reported at the end of the way 
period, shows Britain’s economic prob- 
lems here. The Departmental Com. 
mittee on Iron and Steel Trades pointed 
out: “The American and German iron 
and steel industries are of a relatively 
recent growth, and have throughout 
been organized for large-scale produc. 
tion.” This necessitates, the Committee 
held, combination for larger producing 
units; collective purchase of ores; and 
joint marketing. 

The Committee on Engineering Trades 
presented identical findings. The Com- 
mittee on Electrical Trades took the 
same position, stating that through 
amalgamation “a sound and permanent 
industry can be established not only to 
supply the home market, but to secure 
a much greater proportion of the over- 
seas trade of the world.” Even though 
British textiles are most developed for 
large-scale production, the study of the 
trades here warned against hoping “to 
struggle successfully’ with any lines not 
consolidated. 

Even in shipping—‘‘swift shuttles of 
an Empire’s loom that weave us, main 
to main’—the Departmental Commit- 
tee on Shipping and Shipbuilding found 
that “the tendency of the world appears 
to be in the direction of larger economic 
organization.” Bit by bit, the British 
Government, wherever possible adhering 
to its traditional policy of laissez-faire, 
has been removing impediments to ef- 
fective competition as the first step 
toward industrial mobilization. 

Behind such efforts to strengthen 
economic Britain, there has been 4 
fundamental trend toward imperial 
consolidation. 

Certainly these political develop- 
ments of what has come to be a British 
commonwealth of nations are of prime 
importance. In a world of chaos, they 
marked a trend toward cohesion surviv- 
ing the disintegrative influence of the 
Great War. The way had been paved 
by the intermittent meetings begun 
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HE TRA OF THE UBITED KIBGDOM 
1830-+1921 
By Charles Hodges 
_ 
1830 FIGURES REPRESENT THE "SPECIAL TRADE", 
: i.e., imports for home consumption ani 
exports of produce and manufactures of 
1840 the country. 


Source Of Data: The Years 1830-1910 
1850 Figures of J. G. Bartholomew; That 
For 1921 By J. I. Craig (Whiteker's 
Almanack For 1924) 
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THE DOMINANT POSITION OF BRITAIN 
IN WORLD TRADE HAS BEEN CHANGED 


The end of the 19th century saw a decline in 
the position Britain herself occupied in the 
trade of the world, but the industrialization of 
the British Empire has made Greater Britain 
share in the widening circle of business, the 
empire as a whole accounting for 31: per cent 
of the entire world’s import trade and 28 per 
cent for all exports in 1921. 


THE GROWTH OF THE WORLD’S TRADE 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY THE RESULT OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Other great powers began to challenge Brit- 
ain’s economic domination by 1870; in the 
last half century the world-wide spread of 
manufacturing has changed the very basis of 
international business 





THE TRADE OF THE WORLD 1830-+1921 


By Charles Hodges 
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Source Of Data: The Years 1830-1910 
Figures of J. G. Bartholomew; That 
Por 1921 By J. I. Craig (Whiteker's 
Almanack For 1924) 








1887 as the first ‘‘Colonial Conference,” 
which may be said to have initiated 
actual imperial reconstruction in its last 
phase. The wartime conferences of 
1917-18, taken with the Imperial War 
Cabinet, definitively launched the Em- 
pire on the road to closer unity. 

The post-war Imperial Conferences of 
1921 and 1923 testify to an organic con- 
cep ion of empire relations. The new 
imperial partnership showed its strength 
in reaching a common policy on political 





matters, such as the abandonment of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, under Do- 
minion pressure, on the eve of the 
Washington Conference; and substan- 
tial progress has been made in other 
fields of cooperation. The last Imperial 
Conference, sitting concurrently as an 
Imperial Economic Conference, took up 
such matters as the extension of im- 
perial preferential tariff policies; im- 
perial financial aid for public works 
“which otherwise would not be taken 
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in hand for some years’’; imperial trade 
statistics; the mutual enforcement of 
judgments and awards; imperial cur- 
rency bills; and the establishment of an 
imperial economic committee—the last 
two being abandoned. 

By this grind of business and political 
interests, a common destiny is being 
worked out. Westminster is taking on 
a new significance in the governance of 
Greater Britain by cooperation. Lon- 
don—which is England and the work- 
shop, not now of the world, but of the 
empire—remains the heart of Imperial 
Britain. In cooperation with it are the 
self-governing Dominions, at once im- 
perial partners and free members of the 
League of Nations. Midway between 
the Anglo-Saxon commonwealths over- 
seas and the Crown Colonies is India, in 
transition, the keystone of the world’s 
greatest imperialism, lying along the 
heat equator. Finally there is the em- 
pire in trust: those colonies in varying 
degrees of political evolution under the 
Crown’s jurisdiction; the protectorates; 
the dependencies and the mandates. 

Britain’s genius for imperialism lies in 
this intertwining of business and politics, 
this combining of free white peoples and 
subject colored states, of nations and 
South Sea atolls, in a community of in- 
terests as varied as are its beneficiaries. 

Superficially, both Britain and 
America seem to have divergent inter- 
ests. The very consolidation of the 
British Empire itself has tended to 
arouse apprehensions on this side of the 
Atlantic; this is especially true when the 
American policy of the “Open Door” 
seems threatened by imperial unity. 
And the development of imperial pref- 
erence, especially in the more backward 
exploitive colonies and mandates, has 
disconcerting possibilities. 

Instances have indicated clearly the 
latent danger: for example, while the 
Board of Trade proposal for discrimi- 
natory duties on Indian jute going out- 
side the Empire failed of adoption, a 
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similar export tax on hides fell heayily 
on America between 1919 and 1993: 
American competition in tin smelting 
was stifled through prohibitory export 
duties on Malay Peninsula ores going 
beyond the Empire; petroleum exploi- 
tation, gutta percha with its vital im. 
portance to cables, and West African 
palm oil and kernels all have been sub- 
jected to British state or less official con- 
trol. Over against this, the British have 
been equally apprehensive about our 
own command of the present oil re- 
sources of the world; our control of 
three-fourths to four-fifths of Lanea- 
shire’s annual cotton needs; a virtual 
copper monopoly, Britain having as- 
sured access only to Belgian Congo 
fields; and a powerful nationalistic posi- 
tion in other matters affecting industrial 
supremacy. 

But international politics has its most 
dangerous foe in the interplay of modern 
business. The common trade destiny of 
Britain and America is striking. We de- 
pend upon each other for supplies we 
respectively lack; and our mutual pros- 
perity is in pawn to friendly relations. 
America is apt to run second to the com- 
merce of the United Kingdom in the big 
markets of the British Empire itself; and 
the bulk of our raw material each year 
originates in British territory. 

The trade of the United States in 1923 
illustrates the point. Out of some sev- 
enty countries, the markets of the 
British Empire, ranking in the first 
group of twenty leaders, took forty per 
cent of all our exports—Great Britain 
first, with 20 per cent; Canada second, 
15 per cent; Australia ninth, 3 per cent; 
India twentieth, about 1 per cent; and 
the rest of the empire increasing cus- 
tomers, generally in the middle of the 
list. 

A like situation marks America’s im- 
ports. The British Empire again leads, 
supplying us with one-third of our im- 
ports in the first group of twenty— 
Canada first, 11 per cent; Great Britain 
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BRITAIN’S EMPIRE RESTS ON WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 


Trade, colonial holdings, and military strategy make Greater Britain the true world power with 


a stake in every corner of the earth. 


Two-thirds of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


territorially is located in the Eastern Hemisphere; one-third in the Western Hemisphere. It 
lies almost equally divided north and south of the Equator 


third, 10 per cent; Straits Settlements 
seventh, 4 per cent; . British India 
eleventh, 314 per cent; Australia twen- 
tieth, 1 per cent. This is a reciprocal 
economic interest. Fordney tariffs and 
imperial discriminations have done little 
to upset this basic trend of our times. 

All in all, far more fundamental than 
rivalry is the real common ground on 
which Anglo-American relations rest. 
In contrast to the German-British ri- 
valry, beginning in trade warfare, no 
political hegemony of the world is at 
stake. Both of us know how to live and 
let live. 

The future of both Britain and the 
United States lies outside of Europe, 
where, indeed, England has been always 
an “outsider”? since the Plantagenets 
failed to keep a continental hold grow- 
ing. Politics, race, language, business, 
world position apart from the Slavic, 
Latin, or Oriental civilizations, all bring 
us closer and closer in a union of friendly 
understanding. Moreover, the sweep of 
world unrest draws us together. 

America, above all, should understand 
something of Britain’s imperial prob- 
lems. Britain has had Ireland, we the 


Philippines, as a test of self-determi- 
nation. 


Both our tropical “empires”’ 


give evidences of political unrest under 
exploitation-—Britain’s directly in the 
East from India to Iraq, and America’s 
indirectly in the Caribbean. Imperial 
necessity, such as the control of strategic 
lines of communications, brings Egypt 
and Panama into one focus. Diplo- 
matic storm zones in the Near East and 
the Far East respectively engage our 
closest attention. And both the British 
Empire and America, rightly or wrongly, 
have our Japanese friends on their 
minds much of the time in spite of 
Arms Conferences. 

These are the parallel problems of 
good friends. After all, perhaps the 
most illuminating comment on Greater 
Britain comes from England herself. It 
is the word of a man of the world who 
was speaking about another empire. 
The philosopher Bacon said: “It was 
not the Romans that spread upon the 
world, but it was the world that spread 
upon the Romans: and that was the 
true way of greatness.” Something of 
the same sort might be said about the 
British Empire; and we of the United 
States, in our own way, would seem to 
have something of this Roman quality 
in our conquest of the business world. 


























A League for Truth in Trade 


By Herbert S. Houston 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World—Meeting in England in July 
to Attend the Exhibition at Wembley Which Is in Effect an Advertise- 
ment of the British Empire—Is a Twentieth Century Movement 
for Ethics in Commerce, Like the Hanseatic League 


F Macaulay’s New Zealander should 

be sitting on London Bridge this 
summer he would see, not a ruined city, 
but the polyglot center of a world- 
spanning empire, en fete in color and 
gayety. For Britain has brought to- 
gether at Wembley, a suburb six miles 
beyond Hyde Park, an Exhibition of 
infinite variety and expanse and has 
bidden the world to come and see it. 
And much of the world is either en route 
over the Seven Seas or has already ar- 
rived. 

This Exhibition is many things, and 
writers and artists will characterize it 
in many ways—an epitome of progress, 
an interpretation of the human spirit, 
a moving picture of the peoples and 
tribes and tongues of half the earth— 
but probably no description could be 
so comprehending and so accurate as to 
call it an advertisement. For an ad- 
vertisement is what it is, to the life. 
And it is much the largest one that has 
been displayed since Caxton put the 
first advertisement into English, nearly 
a century and a half before the May- 
flower pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock. Britain’s great record, in in- 
dustry, in science, in all the arts of peace, 
is spread over two hundred acres at 
Wembley, for the whole world to read. 
There will be several hundred million 
readers, much the greatest number 
that any advertisement has ever had, 
and among them are to be, in this 
month of July, four or five thousand 
members of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. For the publishing 


and advertising and business men—and 
women too—of Britain are to be the 
hosts this year of the annual conven- 
tion of this world-wide organization. 
As this article is written the pilgrimage 
is beginning by many who will attend 
from South Africa and Australia and 
New Zealand, from Japan and China 
and India, from Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile; and as the article itself gets from 
type to the printed page the ships, bear- 
ing several thousand from the United 
States and Canada, will be leaving their 
piers in New York, Boston, Montreal 
and Houston, Texas; it is interesting to 
chronicle that several hundred from this 
southern city are going from their own 
port, in a specially chartered ship, direct 
to the great city on the Thames. Cer- 
tainly not since printing was invented 
has there been such a foregathering of 
those who study and practice its use as 
a means of spreading information as will 
assemble this month in London. The 
very fact of the coming together from 
all nations of this great Parliament of 
Advertising may well be its most con- 
structive and lasting result, for this 
coming together is a living witness that 
human contact and interchange are 
essential factors in progress. 

But besides surveying carefully with 
critical, yet friendly, eyes the great 
advertisement at the Empire Exhi- 
bition, these thousands of keen men and 
women will take counsel as to the best 
means of gaining new markets and of 
holding old ones. There will be addresses 
by the Prime Minister, by Mr. Reginald 
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McKenna on the 
Dawes report in rela- 
tion to the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, by 
President Beatty of 
the Canadian Pacific 
Railway on “ Building 
an Empire by Adver- 
tising,”’ by former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture 
Meredith, telling 
“How Advertising 
Welded the United 
States Markets,” and 
by many other leaders 
of public and business 
opinion in several great 
general sessions of the 
convention. In addi- 
tion, there will be 
many special sessions 
of the twenty different 
departments into 
which modern adver- 
tising, merchandising, 
and publishing are di- 
vided in this interna- 
tional association. At 
these sessions men who 
are recognized leaders 
will discuss questions 
of essential interest in 
their respective fields. 

In Westminster Ab- 
bey on Sunday, July 
13th, the convention 
has its spiritual open- 
ing at a great inspira- 
tional service at which the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, the eloquent Dr. Henshley 
Henson, is to be the preacher. This 
follows the tradition set by this business 
organization when it was established. 
Its annual conventions have always 
resembled a good deal the old-fashioned 
American religious revival. In this 
country the practice has been to open the 
annual convention on Sunday with a 
religious service, often attended by 
several thousand people, and the pulpits 





MR. LOU E. HOLLAND 


The able and vigorous President of the Associated Advertising 

Clubs of the World, under whose guidance the organization has 

become a world force in business. He will preside at the inter- 
national convention meeting in London this month 


of the convention city are frequently 
filled by members of the organization 
who preach lay sermons on truth in 
business; and this practice is to be fol- 
lowed in London. The inspirational 
meeting is to be in Royal Albert Hall on 
the afternoon of the thirteenth and the 
chief speaker is to be a widely-known 
American business man and religious 
worker, Mr. Fred B. Smith of New 
York. 

Some critical souls have insisted that 











MR. FRANCIS H. SISSON 


The Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been a leader in the advertising world for many years and is 
to deliver one of the important addresses before the London 
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all these things constituted merely a 
gesture—that they were sonorous, rhe- 
torical, yet wholly ineffective. But the 
critics have been wrong; for all the time 
the movement has been building a 
broad basis of moral earnestness and 
determination upon which it has erected 
a great structure of definite accomplish- 
ment. It has been chiefly instrumental 
in placing honest advertising laws on 
the statute books of thirty-eight states. 
3ut even these measurable results did 
not satisfy the critics. They often said 
these laws would become dead letters, 
as they would not be self-enforcing. But 
the Truth-in-Advertising movement 
went steadily forward to translate its 
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ideals into action. A 
National Vigilance 
Committee was 
formed with volunteer 
committees in all the 
advertising clubs, now 
grown to two hun- 
dred and fifty in num- 
ber. In due course it 
was found that volun- 
teer committees were 
a good deal like volun- 
teer fire departments 
—all right in normal 
conditions but of little 
value in case of a big 
fire. Then Better 
Business Bureaus were 
formed, with paid sec- 
retaries and _ investi- 
gators, supported by 
the merchants and 
bankers in the cities 
where they were es- 
tablished. There are 
now forty of these 
bureaus, working with 
quiet but ceaseless effi- 
ciency in behalf of 
truth; and over a haif- 
million dollars a year 
is raised by voluntary 
subscriptions to main- 
tain them. Their activities are all 
coordinated under the general direction 
of the National Vigilance Committee, 
with headquarters in New York. 

The broad result that has come from 
this truth movement, organized and 
maintained within the field of business, 
has seldom been stated so clearly as in a 
page advertisement of the M. E. Blatt 
Company of Atlantic City that was 
published during the international ad- 
vertising convention a year ago. This 
advertisement compared the Association 
of World Advertising Clubs to the 
famous Hanseatic League of the Middle 
Ages, in this interesting fashion: 

“In the childhood of Commerce, when 
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pirates and thieves 
roamed the waterways 
and roads of middle 
Europe, when horses 
were railroads, when 
strength was privilege 
and justice, there was 
formed in the four- 
teenth century an or- 
ganization called the 
Hanseatic League. 

“This great and 
powerful league grew 
out of the unsafe con- 
ditions of trade. It 
was formed for pro- 
tection, for mutual 
commercial and indus- 
trial benefit, and to 
prevent the tremen- 
dous losses by theft 
and piracy. It made 
regulations for inter- 
city commerce, rules 
for interunit dealing, 
and finally laws gov- 
erning both land and 
sea for the protection 
and nourishment of 
trade. It sounded the 
first note of ethics in 
business. 

“Centuries after- 
ward a similar though less violent 
condition of trade made its appearance 
with the first use of advertising. Un- 
guarded, unguided, as yet unmeasured, 
advertising offered the most effective 
weapon for the cheat and the swindler. 
So unscrupulously was it used that it 
almost destroyed itself, for people came 
to look with suspicion and contempt 
upon all advertising. A great force 
misused, misdirected! 

“Then out of that very condition came 
a hew and modern Hansa—first the ad- 
vertising club and then Tue AssocIaTED 
ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD. 
Like the Hanseatic League, the Asso- 
ciation began to make trade safe by 





MR. EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


The former Secretary of Agriculture in President Wilson’s cabinet 
is also a former President of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the world, and will be one of the chief figures at the London 


convention 


making advertising safe for both the 
user and the reader. It set rules for 
those who would use advertising, en- 
forced the rules, showed the rules to 
those who read advertising that they 
might learn to believe, and taught 
business the greatest economic funda- 
mental of all—Truth.” 

The purpose of all this work in be- 
half of truth—quiet, searching and con- 
tinuous—has been to create maximum 
public confidence in advertising by 
making all advertising trustworthy. 
And as it has progressed the volume of 
advertising has increased and the varied 
uses of advertising have multiplied. In 
fact, it seems to be rather clearly indi- 





cated that this increase in amount and 
variety has borne a close ratio to the 
growth of the truth movement. 

While many questions in regard to the 
methods and technique of advertising 
will engage the attention of this great 
annual parliament, the matters that will 
have chief consideration will be those 
that have to do with the public and social 
service that can be rendered by adver- 
tising. It may be that Mr. Reginald 


McKenna in his address will describe the 
economic and efficient service rendered 
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THREE OF THE BRITISH LEADERS 


On the left Mr. Harold Vernon, the chief executive of the British 

hosts of the convention; Mr. John Cheshire, who was the President 

of the British advertising men at the Atlantic City convention last 

year; on the right Mr. William S. Crawford, the British Program 
Chairman for this year’s convention 










by advertising in pro. 
viding both men and 
money for the war, 
just as President 

Beatty of the Ca. 

nadian Pacific will tell 

‘of its uses in getting 
new capital and new 

citizens for Canada, 

Much consideration js 

to be given to its ser- 

vice to philanthropy 

and religion, in getting 

money for hospitals, 

for the Red Cross, for 

Near East Relief, and 

for many similar 

humanitarian — enter- 

prises, as well as for 

such a continuing 

work as the increase 

of church attendance. 
It will be urged by 

many ministers of the 
gospel that a church 
can advertise as reg- 
ularly as a store; and 
records of results are 
to be presented in sup- 
port of their appeal. 
But there is not like- 

ly to be anything be- 
fore the convention 
more vital or more 
deeply interesting 
than the question that 
has been seriously pre- 
sented to the business men of Britain by 
J. Murray Allison, one of the recognized 
leaders in publishing and advertising 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
In his own able journal, “Twentieth 
Century Advertising,” he has made a 
powerful and statesmanlike appeal to 
British business men to engage at once 
“in an intensive advertising campaign 
within Great Britain in favor of Brit- 
ish goods that would increase the out- 
put of our factories and absorb at least 
our surplus skilled men now unem- 
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ployed.” He not only made a convinc- 
ing appeal, with facts and arguments to 
support it; he followed it with a clear 
exposition of ways and means, all of which 
he placed publicly, through his journal, 
before the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, “the body which must finance, or- 
ganize, and administer the scheme.” 
While it is not probable that this 
proposal can get before an international 
convention, as it is a matter of British 
concern alone, there will be, beyond 
doubt, great interest and discussion 
aroused, outside the convention, among 
the thousands in attendance. The dele- 
gates from every country will be quick 
to see that no greater test of the power of 
advertising has ever been proposed than 
the one embodied in this plan of Murray 
Allison, that is being earnestly con- 
sidered in Great Britain as the world 
advertising convention assembles. For 
assuredly, if advertising can be so wisely 
used that it will build up a larger home 
market for British goods and thus in- 
crease the demand for labor which, in 


‘turn, will give employment to the 


thousands of skilled workmen now leav- 
ing England—if advertising can ac- 
complish so great a task, and few attend- 
ing the convention will question its abil- 
ity to do so, then nothing will seem 
impossible. 

It may easily be that a convention 
which meets under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales and begins with a re- 
ligious service at Westminster Abbey 
may so enlighten the business men of 
Britain as to the power and achieve- 
ments of modern advertising that 
they may decide to employ it to ac- 
complish the double purpose of enlarging 
their present trade and of protecting 
their future supply of skilled labor. Such 
a result, to which American publishers 


A LEAGUE FOR TRUTH IN TRADE 








MR. FRED B. SMITH 


This inspirational speaker will deliver the 
principal address at the great Sunday meeting 
in Albert Hall 


and advertisers will esteem it a privilege 
to contribute, would certainly be a living 
and enduring memorial, in the mother 
country of parliaments, of the world 
Parliament of Advertising to meet in 
London in this month of July. 











‘Omitted from the Census’’ 


$y Kate Mullen 


An American Story 





I T was not 
poetry nor 
even dunnest 
prose when it be- 


gan—but statis- 
tics. What an 


Kate Mullen 


—‘‘statistics’’ 
—no rhyme nor 
resonance. 

Four cents a name 
one got for rush- 
ing round from 
door to door to 
get these drab sta- 





was born in Con- 
necticut, worked her way through 
school and was graduated from the 
New Haven Normal School. She , 
taught in the training schools of the His mother. 
Danbury Normal and New Haven 
é Normal Schools, and reports of her- 
ugly sound it has self that she made a record for 
getting on with “bad” boys. 
she became an organizer for the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Organiza- 
tion, then for the Woman’s Party, for 
which she did publicity work through 
the Southern states and in Nevada. 
Afterward she wrote for the San Fran 
cisco Journal and published a book 
“Vignettes of San Francisco.” 


they came across 
the plains in ’62 
from Illinois. My 
mother? Le’ssee.” 


This fellow hada 
mother. This sun- 
baked, wind- 
whipped, middle- 
aged man was 
once a baby. . 

his eyes grow soft 
and slowly remi- 
niscent. Stretch- 
ing back — back 


Later 








tistics. Just fig- 
ures to.place in columns with a foun- 
tain pen—mine leaked. 

And then—oh, Heavenly Father! To 
stumble through the integers and past 
the fountain pen —— 

Into the terrible and beautiful and 
brave tragedy of human living; into 
that—something that takes your little, 
mediocre man and makes him briefly 
Godlike. 

To stand, pen poised, for dates, im- 
patient to be gone—one had to hurry 
so to make a little stake — ‘‘ Where was 
your mother born?” 

“My mother? Le’s see. My folks 





Author’s Notes: 

“ Skid road”’ or “main stem” is Western 
for any street where working ‘“stiffs’’ 
hang out; a lumber term. 

“‘ Sitwash” is Northwestern for Indian. 

Both “mucker’” and “flunkey’”’ are 
used differently than they are in the East. 
A “mucker” is a man who digs ditches 
“at the end of a muck stick,” pick or 
shovel. A ‘‘flunkey’’ is a cook’s helper 


or a waitress; used mostly in the lumber 
camps. 





those long, far 
years to gather them up and throw 
them into the maw of columned digits. 
His mother? Let him see. 

I almost left this woman out, 
she lived in such obscurity. And that 
would have been a tragedy; might 
have made the city of Boostingbooby 
smaller than the city of Bustlingbeigh 
by ten human souls. . . She could not 
write or even read. Her folks had all 
been slaves, she knew that much but not 
where she was born—I put it down 
Virginia. Her age? She looked as old 
as the Washington elm—TI put her down 
as ninety; sixty for years and thirty for 
work. Her occupation? Washing. Her 
family? There were nine young folks 
and none of them were kin, just stray 
kittens picked up by this old black 


woman ...one of them in High 
School. This proudly. Great epic 
mother! I could not put that down. 


There was no room on the census sheet 
for “‘great epic mothers.” 

Life went up and down the street 
now quiet, now in tumult. . . I came 
to a rooming house—edge of the skid- 
road—and here I found him, lost and 
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mourned—-‘‘My wandering boy to- 
night.” By hundreds. Some mighty 
tide had thrown them there—homeless, 
wifeless—migratory. Some of them 
were boomers and some of them were 


bums. Mighty men with dirt on their 
hands—road-builders, dirt-hands, mule- 
skinners—muckers. Lumberjacks in 
from the big sticks—fallers, limbers, 
rigging-slingers, hook-tenders, donkey- 
engineers, chasers, loaders. Dock- 
hands, deck-hands, stevedores, sailors, 
cooks and flunkeys. . . 

Sometimes it was as though I carried 
the melting-pot, a hag with a fountain 
pen who stirred and stirred. Swedes 
and Norwegians, Finns and Danes, 
whose forbears had been Vikings. . . 
Born in Canada, Yukon, Kansas and a 
bit of Ireland to give it savor. Alaska 
Chicago, India, Wisconsin—Juneau. . . 
Some were ‘‘American born for years 
and years,’ proudly as though they’d 
done it. . . but I said nothing, just 
stirred and stirred. . . 

And often stirred in whimsy and lovely 
humor—a Chinese mother with Ameri- 
ican twins, Betty and Jean...A 
homely man with hair like oakum was 
born on the high seas . . . The Japanese 
—‘Sank you,” they said so prettily .. . 
And breeds—an Indian mother and a 
sailor pa; or father, Siwash, and mother, 
French. 

Life traveled in colors and traveled 
gray and which was sadder, which more 
beautiful, it is hard to tell. . . 

An old man fumbling in his trunk to 
find his “papers.” And I, eager to be 
on my way—‘Can’t you guess the 
date?” But no, in and out, in and out 
the hands, brown-mottled, trembly, 
went fumbling for those papers. Once 
he looked up and smiled, laughed at 
himself and all his trunk of “‘trash’’ he 
called it. Then all my hurry went 
tumbling down about me and I went 
wondering—‘‘ Where does a twinkle in 
the eyes of man come from and where 
does it return?” And thought—“If 
you should die to-night, old man, here in 
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this little room alone, vou’d disappear 
and all your papers with you and no 
one would care. But the light that’s in 
your face, they can’t cremate it and it 
doesn’t turn to dust. . . ” Just then he 
found his “papers.” 

So they waylaid me. .. A woman, 
business woman in the day—at night I 
found her. And asked her age; I had 
to . . . she flushed and hesitated and I 
saw that she would tell the truth and 
wanted so to tell her—not to. But I 
was afraid of Uncle Sam and so was 
she . . . she whispered—“Sixty.” Em- 
barrassed, who’d beat the calendar by 
sixty years! . . . It was late and I was 
tuckered out and so we sat and talked; 
how men don’t want old women in their 
offices and how we have to henna and 
hide our nice, white hair and massage 
the chiselings out that show how we 
have suffered. . . 

There was no column on the census 
sheet for spunk and braveness and 
integrity . . . and all that beauty that 
is beyond poetry and before prose. The 
eternal thing that goes on after wars 
have stopped and is bigger than the 
class struggle—or art. Life, that travels 
up and down the streets, in and out of 
apartments and garrets and bungalows 
and mansions, every day. . . 

Months passed; two years. They’d 
taken all my census sheets and all the 
others, and chewed them up in Wash- 
ington and sent them out as “digests.” 
And one night I heard a man, a Solon 
from some Congress, arise against a 
measure that was new and say with 
unction and comical pomposity —— 

“ According to the Fourteenth Census 
of the United States ws 

It made me feel so eerie and a little 
guilty too, as though | should have told 
him about that woman who was forty 
and went down as sixty—just she would 
have thrown the whole thing out. And 
that old man—how the only thing about 
him that mattered was left out. And 
how there’d been no room for that old 
black woman who was like God. . . 














‘Surplus Women’ 





’ 


England’s Struggle with a European 
Problem 
By Ethel M. Smith 


An American Observer Writes from the Point of View of the Woman Trade 
Unionist on Sex Competition in Business and Industry, and 
What Women Earning Their Own Living Want 


UROPE, since the war, is estimated 

to have at least eight million 
more women than men. “Surplus 
women.” Two million in England, 
three million more in Germany, a mil- 
lion more in France, hundreds of 
thousands more each in Italy, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Belgium, and Holland, 
and no one knows how many more in 
Russia. For these women in Europe 
there exists no prospect of homes of 
their own. They face all the fierceness 
of the struggle for existence, most of 
them in- much overpopulated areas,—a 
struggle aggravated by the bitterness of 
sex competition. And sex competition 
is the cruelest thing in the world. 

What can be done about this? Is 
anything being done? The situation in 
England seemed nearest and most criti- 
cal, and I tried to find the answer there. 

At the very outset the man who was 
chief of the British Government’s Labor 
Exchange in the city of Birmingham 
said to me, ‘‘We have no woman prob- 
lem in England.” 

Kate Manicom, however, London 
divisional organizer for the British 
Workers’ Union, knows they have a 
woman problem in England. Such part 
of her time as she does not spend in 
gathering women workers into an organi- 
zation for their own protection, she 
spends trying to find jobs for girls who 
at 15 or 16, earned their first wages during 
the war in industries now closed to 
women, girls who find themselves in 


their early twenties out of work, un- 
trained for anything now available to 
them, caught in the fierce competition 
for jobs in a period of unemployment, 
up against the demand of the male wage 
earners that the women stand aside for 
men. 

“We can do something for the next 
generation,” says Miss Manicom. “We 
can see to it that no girl grows to woman- 
hood without training which will give 
her some means of livelihood. But 
what are we to do with these girls now? 
At their age, they should have had their 
training for their life’s job. The war 
came when they were just old enough to 
work; they were swept into the war 
industries, where they got no training 
that is of any use to them now. They 
have lost the breadwinners of their 
families, or the men they might have 
married are dead. They must work 
now, and for the rest of their lives, 
whether they would have had to before 
the war or not. They must work at 
once, too. They can not spare the time, 
they have not the money to support 
them during the time they might be 
training for skilled work, even could 
they get the opportunity. They can 
do only unskilled work, and there is 
not enough of that to go round for them 
and the men besides.” 

Julia Varley, former textile worker, 
suffragist, and organizer for the Workers’ 
Union in Birmingham, also knows there 
is a woman problem in England. She 
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took me to Dame Lillian Barker, direct- 
ing the work of the Central Committee 
for Women’s Training and Employ- 
ment, one of the two constructive agen- 
cies of which I heard as attempting to 
deal with the problem. 

“Yes,” said Miss Barker, “women 
who have no other means of support are 
being called upon to give up their jobs 
to the ex-service men—though they 
may be ex-service women from the mu- 
nition factories. It may not be unfair 
for the particular woman who took the 
position of a particular man in peace 
time industry to give up that job when 
that man returns from the war. But 
the best women are being asked to give 
up their jobs to just any ex-service man. 
And the woman perhaps has dependent 
relatives as well as the man. There 
certainly is a woman problem in 
England.” 

And then there are the middle-aged 
women. I met a group from a soap and 
candle factory, women in their forties. 
Laid off because of their age, if you 
please! That was what they said. The 
explanation was that young girls, un- 
trained, could be broken in at the older 
women’s jobs at lower wages than the 
experienced hands had secured by their 
longer service. So the young groups 
were being fed into the mill to bring 
down the wage standards for everybody 
and throw their older sisters out upon 
the streets. 

Both Miss Varley and Miss Barker 
told me that they did not believe the 
English working women in general to be 
fully conscious of their problem. The 
depression, the hardship of present 
conditions, among manual and non- 
manual workers alike, limit their lives 
to such extent that day-to-day, hand- 
to-mouth existence is all they can 
visualize. Their initiative and their 
resistance are lowered by the struggle 
in which they are engaged. Working 
women always, by their very economic 
necessities, are less able to reach out 





Miss Margaret Bondfield, General Secretary, 
National Federation of General Workers, and 
member of the General Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress. She is also Par- 
liamentary Secretary for the Ministry of 
Labor in the British Labor Cabinet 


beyond their immediate environment or 
to step into the swing of movements 
which might help them. 

But for that matter, it seerhs now as if 
the English woman movement of pre- 
war days, which might have grappled 
with this situation, must have been a 
very limited agitation only the ghost of 
which remains. The franchise bill, 








Miss Julia Varley (upper), of Birmingham, 
England, District Organizer for the British 


Workers’ Union. A textile worker by trade, 
Miss Varley is one of the best-known trade 
union women of England 


Miss Nellie M. Cowan (lower), forewoman in 
the London plant of a large British-American 
firm manufacturing machinery 


granting the vote to women over 30), 
and a “Sex Disqualification Act” which, 
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Miss Edith Howse, secretary for T elephonists’ 
Department of British Postal Workers’ Union 


according to Lady Rhondda, sounds well 
but means little, were a sop to the women 
which apparently lulled even the most 
militant suffragists. Some of the pre- 
war suffrage societies have held over, 
but they are having an uphill job. 
The working women, most of whom 
come in the excluded group under 30, 
still seem too closely tied down by daily 
needs to start a movement for equal 
economic or political rights. They are 
likewise the group most bound by the 
tradition of male precedence and su- 
periority. 

On the other hand, I think there are 
stirrings and under currents of a real 
woman movement among working 
women of England. 

“We get the worst of it everywhere,” 
said an English stewardess of the ship 
I crossed in. ‘The only thing to do is 
for the women to organize separately 
from the men and insist on fair treat- 
ment. But,” she added, “the trouble 
about that is we have to work so hard 
and so long on board ship there is no 
time to organize.” 
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Miss Isabel Sloan, chief woman official of the 

British Ministry of Labor. Her work is 

largely mediation and conciliation of labor 
disputes 


An English woman bank clerk said to 
me, “The men we work with not only 
try to put us out of our positions, but 
they try to keep our wages down. They 
don’t seem to understand that our 
wages affect theirs, and that we have to 
work as well as they. And even if we 
didn’t have to, we have the right!”’ 

The National Union of Women 
Teachers exists for a reason which may 
be guessed at from the fact that the 
National Union of Schoolmasters op- 
poses and obstructs the appointment of 
women teachers to equal rank and com- 
pensation with the men teachers. The 
Women Clerks and Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation is a trade union of 5000 women 
and girls headed by three ardent young 
feminists who have seen the advantages 
of separate organization from the men 
of their calling. There is also the Federa- 
tion of Women Civil Servants, in whose 
organ, “Opportunity,” appear such sen- 
timents as these: 

“The vexed question of men and 
women in separate organizations keeps 
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Miss Kate Manicom (upper), London divi- 
sional organizer for the British Workers 
Union 


Dame Lillian C. Barker (lower), who directs 
the work of the Central Committee for 
Women’s Training and Employment 


cropping up. I have always held that 
whilst the conditions of service and pay 
for women are inferior to those for men, 
women are likely to be much better off 
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in separate associations. Women are 
pressing for something that men have 
got, and are asking for their due share 
of the plums. It is expecting unnatural 
generosity to suppose that in a mixed 
association men would be willing to 
press these claims very strongly. Their 
own special concerns would inevitably 
claim the greater share of attention, and 
women’s interests be subordinated. 

“Tn a separate organization women 
are free to concentrate all their forces 
on the removal of disabilities and sex 
disqualifications, and to use their own 
means to attain these ends. When, 
however, conditions of employment, 
pay and advancement become equal, 
there will no longer be this necessity for 
separate working, and the ideal organi- 
zation will be one in which men and 
women share their joint responsibility 
towards the members of their industry 
or profession.” 

The Six Point Group 

LARING disparity in the civil service 

positions open to women and to 
men, as well as discriminations in pay, 
are a constant provocation which has 
brought action through ‘The Six Point 
Group.” In it are affiliated various 
women’s organizations, including what 
is left of the old suffrage societies. One 
of the Six Points urged by this group is 
“Equal opportunities for men and 
women in the civil service.” Another 
is “Equal pay for equal work amongst 
teachers.”” Moving spirits in this group 
are Lady Rhondda, who, because she is 
a woman, was refused the seat in the 
House of Lords to which by law and logic 
she was entitled, and Lady Astor and 
Mrs. Wintringham, two of England’s 
women members of Parliament. 

It is obvious, however, that had they 
all the equal rights they are to have, the 
women of England, large numbers of 
them, at least, still would be faced with 
a problem peculiarly their own—their 
excess of numbers in a small area, to- 
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gether with their lack of training 4g 
compared with men. 

The Government has taken a hand jp 
this situation by adding a small appro- 
priation to add to a fund from private 
sources for the Central Committee for 
Women’s Training and Employment— 
an undertaking initiated by Mary 
MacArthur, secretary of the British 
Women’s Trade Union League, and led 
by her until her death. The major part 
of the fund, totaling five hundred 
thousand pounds, was collected from 
women’s organizations, and the rest was 
secured, on Lady Astor’s request, from 
the Ministry of Labor. Dame Lillian 
Barker (Dame of the British Empire is 
the D. 8. O. for British women of dis- 
tinguished war records) took charge of 
its administration. Most of it was ex- 
pended in the training of women for the 
professions and other callings where there 
seemed to be room. A survey of the 
industrial occupations showed them all 
to be full, with the exception of domestic 
service. The committee then offered a 
thirteen weeks’ course of training to 
girls willing to go into domestic service, 
and trained 10,000 girls in this way in 
15 months. 


A Trade Union Training School 


NOTHER constructive effort is that of 
the Association of Women Clerks 
and Secretaries, under the leadership of 
Miss E. C. Maguire, president; Miss 
Dorothy Evans, general secretary, and 
Miss Edith MacDonald, Employment 
Secretary. Perceiving that the well- 
equipped typist or stenographer could 
always find a job, while the market was 
glutted with poor ones, this enterprising 
trade union set up its own training 
school and found itself able to get posi- 
tions for its members more rapidly than 
it could train them. 
But at best, these efforts are only 4 
drop in the bucket of England’s woman 
problem. The very facts in the case are 
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hard to get at, and apparently too many 
people in authority prefer not to face 
them. Over and over I asked: “ What 
has become of the women war workers? 
How are they living since they lost their 
jobs? How are they going to live during 
the rest of their lives—those women who 
either were or would have been married 
to those million English soldiers who 
were killed in the war? Or those women 
whose incomes have disappeared in the 
aftermath of the war, as so many middle- 
class incomes did, and who never con- 
templated the possibility of having to 
earn their living?” 

The Ministry of Labor answered that 
the unemployed were living on the 
Government’s unemployment allow- 
ance, and the widows on their pensions. 
Either amount would be too small. 
And the trade unions pointed out the 
difference between the Labor Exchange 
records of unemployed as technically 
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defined, and the actual unemployed who 
numbered, they said, twice as many. 
Remembering that there were a 
million more women than men in Eng- 
land before the war when the country 
was prosperous, that a million English 
breadwinners were killed, and industrial 
conditions and opportunities are worse 
and not better than before the war, the 
question persists: What is the economic 
fate of those two million women? And 
another question presents itself. When 
they awake to the necessities and the 
possibilities, what will those British 
working women do? Will they realize 
what they and their sisters in the rest of 
Europe might do? What a tremendous 
force they could be as a self-conscious 
movement of women? The women of 
Europe, outnumbering the men by eight 


‘million or more, organized, voting, de- 


manding of their governments, for 
instance, peace and the right to work! 





Whitehall cleaners from London, on their annual outing at Brighton. These are the govern- 

ment charwomen of England, most of them widows of British soldiers. The big car in which 

they made this excursion is one of the line maintained by the Royal Arsenal Cooperative 
Society, Ltd., to which these women and other British workers belong 


The president of the Whitehall cleaners’ organization (a branch of the British Workers 


> 


Union) is Mrs. L. Deacon, who is seated in the car at the far left in the rear, with a baby 
(her grandchild) in her arms. The secretary, Mrs. S. Dunn, is in the extreme right corner. 


Standing beside the car is the organizer, Miss Rosalind J. Whyatt 











The Russian Jews and Bolshevism 
By Emanuel Aronsberg 


Anti-Semites Attempt to Charge All the Evils of the Revolution to the Jews, 
While Actually Jews Have Been Among the Greatest Sufferers 
as Victims of Communistic Tyranny 





O Russian 

Jews play 
the leading part 
in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and are 
Jews thus respon- 
sible for Bolshe- 
vist rule in Russia? 
The rabid anti- 
Semite answers 
this question with 





The author of this article returned to 
Russia from the United States during 
the war to fight for his native country, 
was wounded, and now lives in America 
as an exile from Bolshevist rule. It is 
from personal knowledge that he writes 
of the Jews under the Soviet. He is a 
journalist, and in 1922 served at the 
Institute of Politics in Williamstown as 
Secretary for the Round Table Confer- 
ences on Russia and on Eastern and 
Southeastern Europe. 


The two highest 
organs of the Goy- 
ernment are thus 
seen to have far 
too few Jews in 
their midst to en- 
able them to dom- 
inate the rest by 
weight of nun- 
bers. Should these 
four Jews really 








an emphatic Yes. 
The anti-Bolshevist Jew answers with 
an indignant No. 

Who is right? To find a proper 
answer to this question, it is necessary 
first to define more strictly what is 
meant by a “leading part.” A leading 
part may be played either by sheer 
weight of numbers or by the dominant 
influence of a few outstanding charac- 
ters towering head and shoulders above 
the common mass. Our question now 
reduces itself to this: Is it the weight 
of numbers or the strength of a few out- 
standing characters which is supposed 
to give the Jews of Russia a leading part 
in the Soviet Government? Or perhaps 
both? 

Numerical data on the Jewish mem- 
bership of the Communist party, whose 
program the Soviet Government is sup- 
posed to be carrying out, are so unreli- 
able that it is useless to cite them. The 
only definite figures available are those 
of the Jewish members of the two high- 
est organs of government in Soviet 
Russia—the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the Government of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic. And here we find 
only four Jews, out of a total of twenty- 
six members. 


play a leading 
part, it could be only by virtue of 
outstanding superiority of character or 
intelligence. But to admit such a pos- 
sibility is the same as saying that the 
genuine Russians who make up the 
majority of the governing bodies of 
Soviet Russia are sheep, led or driven 
by a few Jews against their will, or, at 
best, following them blindly and un- 
questioningly. In either case this would 
be an insult to the intelligence and com- 
mon sense of the Russian people. The 
anti-Semite who blames all the ills of 
Russia on Jewish leadership thereby 
only betrays a very low opinion of the 
great Russian nation. 

The universally known fact is that 
Lenin was from the very first day until 
his death the unchallenged leader of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist 
party. He was the master spirit of the 
Bolshevist movement and the iron dic- 
tator of his obedient comrades, be they 
Jews or Gentiles. And thus, whatever 
good or evil one may like to charge to the 
account of Bolshevism, it must be 
charged, in the final reckoning, to none 
other than the founder and _ leader 
of that movement, the Orthodox Rus- 
sian Lenin. And Lenin’s successor, 
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Rykov, is another 
Orthodox Russian. 
While it is, there- 
fore, not true that the 
Jews play a leading 


part in the Soviet 
Government, neither 
in point of numbers 


nor by dominant per- 
sonalities, it is un- 
doubtedly true that 
they do play a certain 
part there. It now 
behooves us to try to 
establish precisely 
what part this is, so as 
to find, if at all possi- 
ble, a fair and just 
answer to the question 
of who is right be- 
tween the accusations 
of the Anti-Semite and 
the denials of the Jew. 

In the absence of 
strictly reliable numer- 
ical data, we have to 
confine ourselves to 
the broad statement 
that there are today 
among the officials of 
the Soviet Govern- 
ment thousands of Jews as against scores 
of thousands of Christians. In cities 
with large Jewish populations the Jews 
naturally form a larger proportion; but 
for the whole country it is probably safe 
to surmise that the proportion of Jewish 
Soviet officials is about one to one score 
of Christians. 

As citizens of Russia, and often as 
descendants of those Jews who lived on 
Russian soil under the rule of the 
Khazars before the very name of the 
tussian State was known, as early as a 
thousand years ago, the Russian Jews 
ought not be denied the right to take an 
active part in the affairs of their country. 
If the Russian Jews could furnish Peter 
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The most prominent of the Russian Jews in the Soviet Government 


the Great with his famous Chancellor 
of the Empire, Shafirov; if they could 
fight for the Russian Empire at Sebas- 
topol and at Plevna, in Manchuria and 
Galicia, shedding their blood freely 
without the right of attaining officer’s 
rank; if they could adorn Russian 
civilization with a Rubinstein and An- 
tokolski, a Nadson and Levitan,—why 
not grant them, on the other hand, the 
right to furnish their quota of Bolshe- 
viki? Why not allow them the right to 
supply both their saints and _ their 
sinners? 

What the anti-Semite actually wants 
of the Jews is that they should all be 
saints! Else, why does he hold the 
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entire race responsible for its individual 
sinners? Would he ever think of brand- 
ing the whole Russian people as Bol- 
sheviki, only because the genuinely 
Russian Lenin was one? 

The right of the Jewish population of 
Russia to furnish its quota of Bolsheviki 
having been assumed, let us again try 
to see what part the Jews actually play 
in the Soviet Government. We have 
seen how small is their influence at the 
top. We have also seen that there are 
quite a number of them further below. 
But numerous as they may be here, we 
must remember that they are only 
minor officials. And as such, they are 
not the ones to make the laws of Soviet 
Russia; their task is only to execute them. 


An Historical Parallel 


i= it may be useful to point out a 
situation in early Russian history, 
which presents a very instructive paral- 
lel. In 1113, we read in the chronicles, the 
Jewish inhabitants of Kiev were at- 
tacked by their Christian fellow citizens 
for having acted as tax collectors for 
Grand Prince Sviatopolk. As wars and 
internal feuds were the rule rather than 
the exception in those dark times, a 
Russian Grand Prince needed plenty of 
money; and, no doubt, the impoverished 
and ruined population found the tax 
burden very heavy. And so, instead of 
fighting the real cuplrit, that is to say, 
the Grand Prince, the exasperated 
citizens followed the line of least resist- 
ance and turned on the Jewish minority, 
as has so often happened in later ages in 
Russia. This arrangement must have 
been rather convenient to the Prince, 
and part of the taxes which the efficient 
Jewish collectors might have squeezed 
out for the Prince from his subjects 
probably returned to the pillaging and 
plundering citizens when they invaded 
the homes of the Jews and carried off 
their property. In short, the Jew was 
a very convenient scape-goat. . . . 
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While no Jew could enter the goy. 
ernment service under the Tzars jp 
recent times, Lenin resurrected in 4 
certain sense the days of Sviatopolk, 
Again we find the Russian Jew in the 
service of Russia’s rulers, only this 
time not alone as tax gatherers, but ip 
every branch of the Government. And 
again we find the venom of an exasper- 
ated population directed against the 
Jewish officials more than against the 
Russians who hire them. This seems 
to be the inevitable lot of the Russian 
Jew. 

Today, however, in spite of the larger 
number of Jewish officials in Russia, 
there is really far less reason to hold the 
Jews responsible for Russia’s misery 
than in the time of Sviatopolk. For, 
while no Jew was compelled to act as tax 
collector for this prince, the great 
majority of the Jews who entered the 
Soviet service were compelled. Not di- 
rectly, to be sure, but indirectly, by the 
menace of starvation. Let us see why 
that is so. 


The Jews Have Suffered 


OLSHEVISM has ruined, by outright 
B confiscation and otherwise, the eco- 
nomic life of the Russian Jews, as is the 
case with the other elements of the Rus- 
sian population. But proportionately the 
Jews have suffered from this economic 
ruin far more than the others. This, 
because the overwhelming mass of the 
Russian Jews have been, like the Jews 
in most of the other countries, a com- 
mercial and industrial people, ranging 
all the way from the humble peddler in 
the market place to the powerful direc- 
tor of huge commercial enterprises with 
millions of dollars invested. All this 
was wiped out by the Bolshevist hurn- 
cane until scarcely a vestige remains. 
The economic aspect of the notorious 
pogroms—that is, plunder and pillage— 
has been attended to by Soviet confis- 
cation with a thoroughness and relent- 
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lessness which puts to 
shame even the most 
expert pogrom ruffians 
of the Black Hun- 
dreds. Bolshevism has 
robbed the Jews “‘le- 
gally” where ruffians 


under the Tzar’s re- 
gime robbed ‘iIle- 
gally.” The result is 
the same. It is a 


distinction without a 
difference, as far as 
the victim is con- 
cerned. Perhaps in 
fairness to Tzarism, 
we ought to say that 
it did not consider it 
a crime for a Jewish 
pogrom victim to set 
to work on the follow- 
ing day to pile up a 
new fortune, if pos- 
sible, whereas Bol- 
shevism threatens him 
with death for such 
an attempt, insisting 
that he remain a pau- 
per (except when he is 
shrewd enough to en- 
list and reward hand- 
somely the cooperation 
of some Soviet official 
in making an “illegal”? fortune at the 
expense of the public treasury). 
Bolshevism has meant complete pau- 
perization for the Jews of Russia. The 
nationalization of the banks ruined all 
those thousands of Jews whose capital 
was invested there. Nationalization of 
industry, the steady decline of produc- 
tion, the shutting down of most indus- 
trial establishments and business firms 
in Soviet Russia,—all this has thrown 
into the street thousands upon thousands 
of Jewish workers, clerks, businessmen. 
Stores and small shops, too, were closed, 
and more thousands were left without 
bread. The municipalization of all but 
the smallest dwelling houses left thou- 
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The new Soviet head, Rykov (left), a Russian, with Kamenev, a 
Russian Jew, and Tomski, a Russian, of the Council of People’s 
Commissars 


sands of once prosperous and far from 
greedy landlords without any income, 
and their children had to look for work 
in Soviet institutions instead of attend- 
ing school. Such were some of the effects 
of this supposedly “Jewish” scourge 
upon the Jews themselves. To believe 
that the Jews are stupid enough to 
“ pnogromize”’ themselves in such fashion 
is adding insult to injury! 

Under these circumstances, what was 
the Jew to do? Ask, perhaps, the still 
comparatively wealthy peasant to take 
him in and feed him, in return for his 
labor or “for the love of Christ,” as 
many a Gentile Russian succeeded in 
doing? But the labor power of a Jewish 
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city dweller was not worth much to a 
hard-working Russian peasant, and as 
for the appeal to Christian charity, the 
Jew is not a Christian, and to the Rus- 
sian peasant that makes quite a differ- 
ence as yet. . . . Our Jew thuS found 
himself condemned to remain in the city 
and make the best of it. 

To make the “best” of life in the 
Russian city under Soviet rule, prior to 
the inauguration of the so-called New 
Economie Policy in 1921, meant only 
one thing: to go to work for the Govern- 
ment. Emigration was impossible at 
the first period, and the only alternative 
might have been suicide. And thus 
many a former Jewish landlord, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, engineer, clerk, 
worker, student, and peddler, was com- 
pelled to seek some Soviet job to keep 
alive. No private employer was left, 
for all practical purposes, for even those 
who still remained were not able to offer 
employment when production went 
down, down, all the time. The govern- 


ment was the only possible employer. . 


To enter its service was the only way of 
keeping alive in the economic cemetery 
called ‘Soviet Russia.” 


Unwilling Servants 


HE part of the Jews in the Soviet 

bureaucracy, then, may be des- 
cribed briefly as being largely the part of 
unwilling servants held in servitude by 
the only master left in existence, so that 
they have no other alternative but 
serving him for the miserable crumbs 
which he lets them have, to keep soul 
and body together (and not even that 
little always). Instead of joy, most of 
these Jewish Soviet officials feel very 
keenly the tragedy of their position; and 
to add the ignorant, venomous accusa- 
tions of the rabid anti-Semite only com- 
pletes the vicious circle in which Bol- 
shevism has placed them. For, it is 
better to cling to the existing govern- 


ment in this ‘“ mesalliance,’”’ so long 


as it does not tolerate specifically 
Jewish pogroms, rather than face the 
certainty of bloody and savage massacres 
by victorious anti-Semitic Tzarists, 

The solution of the problem? The 
Soviet Government itself proposes a 
solution by settling the Russian Jews in 
the Crimea and proclaiming it a Jewish 
“Soviet Republic.” This, however, will 
not only be no solution, but, on the con- 
trary, a most dangerous aggravation of 
the problem. 

In the first place, it presupposes the 
stability of the Soviet Government. 
But this is still an open question, es- 
pecially if we will bear in mind that it 
has lasted so long only because of the 
mistakes of its enemies, on the one 
hand, and the opportunism of Lenin, on 
the other. We have seen that in every 
really serious conflict with the individ- 
ualistic tendencies of the Russian masses 
and especially the peasantry, the Com- 
munist platform of the Soviet Govern- 
ment had to throw overboard plank 
after plank. The New Economic Policy 
is only one example. But the fact re- 
mains still that the Soviet Government 
acts as an obstruction to the natural 
individualistic development of the coun- 
try. Therefore, its stability does not 
rest upon the solid basis of general 
popular support. It is at best only 
tolerated, in preference to the perhaps 
greater evil of Tzarist restoration, but 
by no means resting securely upon the 
unmistakable will of the people. 

Hence, all Soviet undertakings, and 
the Jewish-Crimean scheme among 
them, lack the indispensable element of 
permanence and safety. 


Inviting Pogroms 


n the second place, to impose Jewish 
I colonization upon the natives of the 
Crimea by governmental decree is the 
surest way of provoking the deadliest 
and bitterest of all hatreds for the 
unwelcome Jewish proteges of the Soviet 
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(iovernment. As the Russian anti- 
Semites are now saying with glee, ‘If 
the Bolsheviki had not conceived such 
a scheme, we ought to have invented it 
ourselves!’ This certainly has been grist 
to their mill, and they are going to make 
the most of it in inciting pogroms if the 
scheme should really begin to work out 
as planned. 

In the third place, assuming the initial 
success of the plan, the fact still remains 
that Individualism will continue the 
struggle with Communism in this new 
Palestine of Soviet Russia, and all the 
ills of the Soviet regime will continue 
in force there, as in the rest of the 
country. Instead of having the whole 
of Soviet Russia as a battle-ground for 
Jewish Individualism against Commun- 
ism, the Soviet scheme will concentrate 
the Jews largely in this restricted area 
and merely intensify their plight; fun- 
damentally, however, nothing will be 
changed in their condition. 

In the fourth place, and lastly, should 
this plan begin to seem a success, thanks 
to the tools and implements supplied to 
the new Jewish colonies by organizations 
such as the American-Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, and partly per- 
haps by the Soviet Government itself ,— 
the danger is very real and very much 
present that these oases of Jewish pros- 
perity amidst the desert of Russian 
poverty under the Soviet regime will 
stir the envy of their destitute Russian 
neighbors. And those who still remem- 
ber the lessons of recent history will not 
have to be told that the Russian peasant 
has learned by heart the Bolshevist les- 
son of “ confiscation” of property belong- 
ing to “landlords,” “bourgeois,” and 
“tight-fists,”’ as the wealthier peasants 
are called. 


With the moral sanction of this Bol- 
shevist lesson itself, and with the age-old 
religious and racial prejudice against the 
Jew to remind him of this lesson the 
better, why should not the poor and 
forgotten Russian peasant help himself, 
by means of a little pogrom, to tools and 
implements, seeds and cattle, and other 
good things which the Jewish proteges of 
the Soviet Government are to be given, 
when the Russian peasant has been left 
with a wooden spade to plow his ground? 
Are not these more favored Jews going 
to represent, relatively speaking, the 
new “landlords,” the new “bourgeois,”’ 
in the midst of that desperate misery 
and poverty which the subjects of the 
Soviet Government now suffer? 

For these reasons the Soviet ‘‘solu- 
tion”? can only aggravate the Jewish 
problem in Russia. 

There is no other solution but that 
which solves the problems of all the 
people of Russia. Creating classes and 
groups of artificial prosperity is—Bol- 
shevism, and of that Russia has more 
than is good for her health, as it is. To 
build Jewish prosperity in the Russian 
misery of today is only providing fuel 
for the pogrom of tomorrow. If we really 
want to help solve the Jewish problem 
in Russia, we must begin by seeking the 
happiness and prosperity of that great 
nation with which history has linked our 
destiny—the Russian people. A pros- 
perous Russian needs no pogrom. A 
destitute Russian may feel that he really 
needs it. 

A prosperous Russia alone can be a 
safe home for the Russian Jew. And 
since Bolshevism keeps Russia destitute, 
Bolshevism is a menace to the Jew. 
Only a Tzarist restoration might be 
worse. 

















When Father First Took Me 
to Matins 


By Lazar Lazarevitch 


From the Serbian by W. M. Petrovitch 





WAS barely 
nine. I, myself, 
do not remember 
exactly every- 
thing. But I will 


tell you all I know il 





AZAR LAZAREVITCH was a Serb- 
ian doctor and man of letters, who 
wrote a number of stories of Serbian 
life, remarkable for their insight into 
the human heart. He died thirty years 


word being the 
last. When very 
angry, he swore 


Hallelujah. His 
manner of beating 
was cuffing only, 








about it. My sis- 

ter, older than I, also knows something 
concerning it, but my younger brother, 
nothing at all. Nor am I fool enough to 
tell him! 

Mother used to tell me, later when I 
grew up and questioned her. Father, of 
course, never a word. 

He—that is, my father— naturally 
used to dress in Turkish fashion: It 
seems to me that I still see him: a vest 
of wine-red velvet embroidered with 
gold; over it a cloak of dark green cloth 
adorned with black threads. Stuck in 
his silk belt, which was trimmed with 
gold, were a stone pistol with ivory butt 
and a knife, the handle of which was en- 
crusted with silver. Over his left 
shoulder hung a scarf with fringe reach- 
ing to his hips. His silk-corded breeches 
ended with spats that half-covered 
feet encased in white socks and patent 
leather shoes. On his head he wore a 
fez slightly tipped to the left. And in 
his hand he held an ebony chibouque 
with mouthpiece of amber. In his belt, 
on the left side, was a tobacco pouch 
embroidered with gold and precious 
stones. A real dandy! 


His humor—although he is my father 
I must tell you, since I started this 
narrative; why should I now hesitate?— 
was very strange. He was stern beyond 
measure and had only commands. Hard- 
headed, he always insisted upon his 
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and he cuffed but 
once. But, oh, dear me, when he 
struck, you tumbled over! And he 
often lost his temper, too; frowned and 
bit his lower lip, twirled his right mous- 
tache and wrinkled his eyebrows until 
they met in his forehead. Then his 
eyes would sparkle. Woe to me, if then 
some one were to tell him that I had not 
learned my lessons! 

I remember when my uncle died. 
Father was his partner and loved him 
dearly. My aunt, mother, other rela- 
tives, and we children groaned, sobbed, 
screamed! And my dad; nothing at all, 
not even the slightest tear; if anything, 
he uttered an “Oh!’”’? And when they 
were taking my uncle from the house, 
my father’s lower lip just twitched a 
little; his frame ‘shook slightly as he 
leaned against the lintel and, pale as 
linen, he kept silence. 

He never joked; neither with us 
children, nor with mother, nor with 
anyone else. He lived strangely with 
my mother. Not that he, as you might 
say, ever struck her. No, God forbid; 
but he was just cool, stern, worse than a 
stranger; that’s all! 

And she, poor soul, good, oh, brother 
dear, good as a saint, she would gaze 
lovingly at him as does an ostrich at her 
only egg. When he would retort 
sharply, she would drown her sorrow in 
tears, and worse, would conceal her grief 
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from him and us. He went nowhere 
with her, ever; still less would she ask 
him to take her out. He would not 
suffer her to participate in his business, 
either. Only for our godfather Elias 
had he boundless respect, and he was the 
single exception. Godfather Elias was 
the only man who dared tell my father 
what he thought. In fact, father almost 
feared him. 

He loved us children—there is no use 
of my denying it, it was obvious—but he 
did treat us with sternness. I do not 
remember ever having seen the slightest 
sign of tenderness from him. True 
enough, he used to cover us at night, 
when we tossed the blankets off. And 
he would not allow us to bend over the 
railing around the well or climb into the 
mulberry tree—but what of that? 

He went to church only on St. 
George’s day, but to the coffee house 
every evening. There he had his select 
circle and it was there only that he 
deigned occasionally to talk. In sum- 
mer he would return by nine, in winter 
even earlier, but at times midnight would 
pass and no trace of him. 

He drank very little and only wine. 
Brandy—even when tasting it in his 
trade, he would spit it out immediately 
with a face as if he had swallowed a green 
quince. Nor was he so very fond of 
black coffee . . . Then what was he 
doing every night and all night in the 
coffee house, you may ask? 

That was our misfortune, indeed! 
If it had been drinking, it would not 
have been so bad, seems to me. But 
. +. you shall see! 

Once he came home very late. . . 
Nothing! . . . Next day ... Nothing. 
Then, oh dear! My mother noticed that 
his watch was missing! She asked him 
sadly: 

“And where is your watch, Mitre, 
dear?”’ 

“He frowned, turned his eyes away, 
and replied: 

“Sent it to Belgrade for repair.” 
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“But did it not keep good time, 
Mitre?” 

“You mean to say that I am either 
blind or a fool that I should not know 
when my watch is keeping right time 
or wrong?” 

What could she do? She bowed her 
head in silence and afterward moaned 
to my sister: 

“Oh, woe is me! He will lose every- 
thing and I shall have to wash other 
people’s shirts in my old age.” 

Another night, it might have been 
ten o'clock, there he was coming from 
the coffee house. He wore a fur cap 
tilted over his left temple, across his 
breast a golden chain as thick as your 
thumb and from his belt protruded a 
silver pistol encrusted with gold and 
precious stones. He entered. It struck 
me that the skin around his left eye 
wrinkled. He was in good temper. 

As he came in, he drew out his watch, 
pretending to learn the bour. 

“You won it back?”... Mother 
gasped; and, hastily: 

“T mean, your watch is repaired?” 

“Repaired,” he answered. 

“And what kind of a chain is that?” 

But here my father looked sharply at 
her and she desisted. 

Many times father would bring home 
piles of money. Again, just as often, he 
would come without his rings, his 
watch or even his golden bell. At times 
he would return with two or three 
watches and many rings. Once he 
brought a pair of high boots, a fur coat; 
again, a racing saddle and some silver 
spoons; or, even a keg of beer—and 
lots of other funny things. 

We became calloused to it, all of us; 
mother alone cried on and worried. 
And how could she help it, brother 
dear? Trade was neglected. Servants 
dismissed in rapid succession. Every- 
thing went as in a neglected home and 
money was spent like water. 

Upon my faith, the rascals started 
coming to our very home. They would 








shut themselves in the big room, light 
several candles, and ducats tinkled, 
much tobacco was smoked, cards dealt 
and our domestic, Stoyan, continually 
made strong coffee. Next day he 
would show us many ducats which he 
had received in tips. 

Mother would sit with us in the living 
room, her eyes red, her face pale, her 
hands dry: Now and then: 

“Oh God, be thou our friend!” she 
would pray. 

Our shop was doing hardly any busi- 
ness at all. ‘‘Why should I weigh two 
penny worth of indigo for the stupid 
peasants?” my father would say. “There 
are plenty of Jews for that!”— 

Mother dared to say nothing. She 
told us that he once shouted: 

“Listen! And mark my words: if 
you dare utter another word about it, 
I will find another home for myself and 
you here can preach to whom you 
choose! Now mind!” 

She was stilled, poor soul, as though 
her breast were filled with melted lead. 
She held her breaking heart in leash,faded 
with each passing day and prayed: 
“God, mayst Thou not desert me!” 

Now, perhaps, you will learn what 
developed from all this! 

One evening they all came up. With 
them came one Pero Zelembatch, who 
as they would say, “dealt with Buda- 
Pesth.” His moustaches were richly 
waxed, his hair parted in back and his 
side-whiskers curled to his cheek bones. 
His oily face, his body like a keg of 
tallow, hat worn at a pronounced angle 
and across his chest a golden chain just 
like the one father used to have. On 
his pillow-like hand a ring shone so 
strongly, brother dear, that I could not 
look at it. With his swaggering walk, his 
hoarse, base voice, his perpetual omi- 
nous smile, and his cholera-green eyes, 
he frightened one like an owl. 

As soon as they arrived Stoyan 
hurried to make coffee. They lighted 
four candles. Tobacco smoke rushed 
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out as from a chimney wheneye 
Stoyan opened the door of the big room, 
They drank coffee incessantly, were ag 
mute as Turks. 

Cards were shuffled and one eould 
hear the ping of the ducats. That was, 
terrible night! We and mother wer 
shut up in the other room. She was not 
crying any more; nor sister. With 
draggled faces and sunken eyes, they 
were terribly frightened as they gazed 
at the door. 

Several times father came to our 
room. He was dripping with perspi- 
ration. Through his unbuttoned vest 
and shirt I could see his hairy chest, 
Once he frowned like a Turk. 

“Give some more!’’—said he to 
mother. 

With difficulty restraining herself, 
she opened the big walnut ‘chest and, 
silent as a stone, poured a handful of 
ducats into his. He flushed impatiently, 
shuffled his feet as I did when my 
chums were waiting for me and I stood 
watching sister prepare my lunch for 
school. He took the money and faced 
the big room. As he started away, 
he muttered: 

“This is the last lot!” 

With this he almost rushed through 
the door. 

But he came, oh brother, dear, five 
times to our room, and the last was 
about three o’clock in the morning. 

“Give!” He commanded mother, 
and his face was like earth. 

She went to the chest but her knees 
shook. I peeped from my bed and saw 
that great, that big, father of mine 
shake suddenly and lean against the 
porcelain heater. 

“Be quick!” He scraped his feet 
restlessly and mopped his streaming 
face with his sleeve. 

Mother handed him something. 

“Give all!” he demanded. 

“The last ten ducats?’”’ she asked. 
Hers was no longer a voice or a whisper, 
but only a frail note of agony. 
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He seized the money and ran from the 

room. Mother sank to the floor by the 
side of the open chest and fainted. 
Sister screamed. I jumped out of bed; 
dear little George following me. We all 
threw ourselves by her side and kissing 
her hands: 

“Mama, mama!’’—we shrieked. 

She touched my forehead and whis- 
pered. Then she arose and lighted the 
night lamp in front of the ikon of St. 
George. 

“Come, children, let us pray that 
God may deliver us from this evil’’—she 
eried. And her voice rang like chimes, 
her eyes shone as the evening star. 

We joined mother and all knelt be- 
fore the image of our patron saint. 
Darling little George, too, knelt by his 
mother’s side and, turning his face 
toward her and making the sign of the 
cross, poor little thing, recited the half 
of “Our Father.” 

From her eyes streamed two falls of 
tears. Her gaze was directed toward 
the saint and Heaven. There above she 
beheld something; it was her God 
Whom she saw and Who looked on her. 

Her face grew radiant with a certain 
beatitude; it seemed to me as if God 
caressed her with His hand; the saint 
smiled and the dragon under his lance 
gaped. I felt dazed and fell suddenly. 
I prayed for the hundredth time: “Oh 
God, Thou seest my mother! God, 
save my father!” And then; I don’t 
know why,—‘“God, kill that Zelem- 
batch!” 

Thus we prayed for a long while. 
Then my mother straightened and, 
climbing on a chair, kissed St. George. 
My sister did the same and lifted little 
George and then me, so that we might 
kiss the ikon. Thereupon mother took 
4 bunch of dry basil from behind the 
image and a flask of holy water which 
she emptied on the flowers. Whisper- 


ing something, she sprinkled it the 
length and breadth of the room, thus 
forming the cross. 


Next she tiptoed to 
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the door of the big room and, swinging 
her arm up and down, she wet the 
panelled entrance with another cross. 

Ah! .. . How good I felt then... 
and so happy! Just as after a bath. 
Oh, I wish that I could feel now as 
then! ... 

Mother had no sooner returned than 
we heard a big commotion in the other 
room. Nothing was intelligible except 
that we recognized the voice of the big 
lizard as he shouted with all his strength: 

“And who is he who can force me to 
play any longer, when I don’t want to? 
Where is he? .. . 

Further disturbance and dull quarrel- 
ing. We heard the door open, mum- 
bling . . . and then footsteps. But father 
did not come to our room. Vainly we 
waited. With the dawn, little George 
and I fell asleep. He had not returned. 

The sun was high in the sky when I 
awoke. I was terribly tired and empty, 
but could not close my eyes again. I 
got up. 

Everything seemed so solemn and sad. 
Outside all was quiet. The fresh air 
came through the open window and 
before the ikon fluttered the little flame 
of the night lamp. Mother and sister, 
pale as visions, with moist eyes, wax- 
like faces, wrung their hands and 
whispered piously as they tiptoed about. 
They brought us no breakfast, nor did 
they ask us if we were hungry, nor did 
mother send me to school. 

“What is this?”—I asked myself, 
“Ts there a new corpse in the house, or 
has my uncle returned and they, per- 
haps are burying him anew?” 

I trembled then as I remembered 
what had happened in the night and 
involuntarily whispered: ‘God, knowest 
Thou what I prayed Thee about father?” 
And then, “Oh, God, do kill that lizard !” 

Knowing not what to think, I dressed 
and went out. Haltingly I went to the 
door of the big room, but next moment 
I shrank back as I felt mother’s hand on 
my arm. I turned but said nothing. 
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Neither did she: just put her finger to 
her lips and pulled me toward the front 
door, where she released me. She went 
back into the house while I stood in the 
doorway—at a loss for some explanation. 

Then I again stole back to that room 
and peeped through the keyhole. 

The table wasin the middle of the room. 
Around it chairs in disorder; two or 
three of them upset. On the floor 
countless cards and cigarettes; a broken 
coffee cup and, almost hidden by a 
card, a ducat glittered. The table 
cloth hung in limp folds from one last 
corner and jumbled to the floor. On it 
were scattered a mess of cards, over- 
turned cups and ashes. Only a few 
clean plates remained, on one of which 
a dirty pipe had been emptied. Four 
useless candlesticks; excepting one in 
which the thick wrapper of the candle 
still burned, its black smoke curling 
lazily to the ceiling. On a chair at the 
table, with his back to the door, sat my 
father; arms crossed and head buried 
in them. He was motionless. I looked 
at him thus for some time, and I caught 
only the fall and rise of his ribs. Of 
something strange,and somber was I 
thinking. He seemed to me then—and 
I really do not know why—but he 
seemed to me dead, and I wondered at 
the manner in which a dead man 
breathed. 

Lord knows how long I should have 
remained there had I not felt again 
mother’s hand on my arm. She said 
nothing, just pointed with her tender 
eyes the way to the front door. I—I 
don’t know why—but I suddenly took 
off my hat, kissed her hand, and out I 
went. 

It was Saturday. As I stepped into 
the street I saw people walking about as 
usual, each attending to his own busi- 
ness. Crowds of peasants had driven 
to the market place with their wares. 
Commission merchants nosed in the 
sacks and pinched the tails of lambs to 
see if they were fat enough. Novak, 
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the policeman, yelled as he directed the 
drivers of the carts. Children stok 
cherries from the baskets. Sreten, the 
scribe, was going through the streets 
with a drummer, reading aloud at each 
corner a municipal order prohibiting 
pigs from running free in the highways. 
Trifko had just taken a roasted lamb 
from the spit and was shouting: “Come 
people, come while it’s hot!’ And the 
drunkard Yoza was dancing in a pad- 
dock. 

“Tell me, why is your shop closed?”— 
asked Ignatius, the furrier, as he passed. 

“So!”’—I said. 

“Ts Mitre ill, perhaps?” 

“No”—I said. 

“Gone somewhere, maybe?”’ 

“Yes, but only to town.” 

I do not know what happened at 
home while I was in school... or 
rather, I do; because, when I returned, 
everything was as I had left it: mother 
and sister sitting with their hands in 
their laps. . . . Not even was dinner 
cooking. Now and then they moved 
softly near the door of that room, sigh- 
ing deeply—as they did when uncle died. 

Little George in the courtyard had 
tied an old coffee-can to the cat’s tail 
and was clapping his hands in glee over 
her mad gallop. The servants were 
mending clothes in their rooms and 
Stoyan sprawled in the hay, snoring 
heavily as if it were midnight. 

Father slouched as I had last seen 
him, still motionless. His coat was 
stretched tightly over his broad shoul- 
ders, but around his waist it moved as 
he breathed deeply. 

The vesper bells had rung long since. 
The day sought peace in evening shad- 
ows; but in our souls the same sluggish 
sea—nothing in sight, except the gather- 
ing clouds which grew darker and 
thicker. Things were more unbearable, 
more terrible and desperate!—God, 
Thou canst make things better! 

I was sitting on the doorstep. In my 
hands I held a school book, but I was not 
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reading it. I saw in the window the 
pale face of my mother pressed against 
her dry little hand. Something hummed 
in my ears. I was unable to think. 

Suddenly the door latch turned. 
Mother disappeared from the window. 
I started. The door of the big room 
swung open. On its threshold stood he, 
my father! 

‘His fez was jammed back on his head 
and from under it his hair hung over his 
high brow. His moustache drooped 
over the corners of his mouth. His face 
was haggard and aged. But eyes, eyes! 
Sunken and half-hidden by the lids, they 
moved slowly, uncertainly and sense- 
lessly: they sought nothing, thought 
nothing. There was something empty 
about them, not unlike a field glass in 
which the glasses are broken. On his 
face was a queer, melancholic, kindly 
smile—that had never been there be- 
fore!. . . So looked my uncle, just 
before his death, when he asked for the 
last communion. 

Slowly father crossed the hall, opened 
the door of our room, stuck his head 
only inside and, without saying a word, 
quickly drew it back. He closed the 
door and walked up the street toward 
the home of Godfather Elias. 

Afterwards Tom, the son of God- 
father Elias, told me how my father and 
his had locked themselves in a room, how 
they had conversed in low tones for a 
long time, that afterwards paper and 
ink were brought to them, that they 
wrote something and sealed it, and so 
forth. But what that was, no one 
knows; nor ever anybody will. 

We were all in bed at about half past 
nine that night, except mother, who sat 
with her hands in her lap gazing aim- 
lessly at the candle. At that moment 
the garden gate creaked. Mother 
hastily blew out the light and hurried 
into bed. My heart was beating under 
the blanket as though some one were 
pounding my chest with a hammer. 
The door opened and my father en- 
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tered. He turned about once or twice 
in the room and, not finding a light, un- 
dressed and lay down. I fell asleep. 

I do not know how long after that I 
felt something wet on my forehead. I 
opened my eyes and looked. The full 
moon was looking straight into the room 
and the web-like beams fell on my 
mother’s face. Her eyes were closed, 
her features were drawn like those of an 
invalid, and her bosom was heaving 
restlessly. Over her I made out the 
form of my father, bent and motion- 
less; he was staring at her. Next 
moment he came to our beds and 
looked fixedly at us all. 

He then stepped to the center of the 
room and, as he looked about him, 
whispered: 

“They sleep!’’—But he started at the 
sound of his whisper, then stood as if 
rooted to the floor. He was thus over- 
long and I noticed that his eyes were 
shining as he looked now at us, now at 
mother. But we did not move. 

Then he crept stealthily to the wall 
and took the silver pistol from the 
hook. Without removing his eyes from 
us he hid the weapon beneath his cloak, 
pulled his fez over his eyes, and rapidly 
moved out of the house. 

As the door closed behind him, 
mother sat up in bed. Sister did like- 
wise. They were like two ghosts! 
Mother quickly but cautiously went to 
the door, followed by my sister. 

“Stay with the children!’’ Mother 
whispered as she slipped out. I, my- 
self, jumped out and hurried to the door. 
Sister seized me by the arm but I jerked 
myself away and said: 

“Stay with the children!” 

Running to the fence, I kept closely 
to it and in the shadows of the cherry 
trees, crawled to the well and crouched 
behind the railing. The night was beauty 
itself. The sky shone, the moon glit- 
tered—nothing stirred anywhere. 

I watched father peep into the serv- 
ants’ windows and proceed to the 
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There he paused and drew 


granary. 
out the pistol. At that moment mother 
appeared before him as if from the very 


sky. The man was paralyzed. He 
stared at her with open mouth. 

“Mitre, brother, my Lord, what dost 
thou mean?” 

Father trembled for a moment; then, 
standing stock still, he looked dully at 
mother, and in the voice of a broken bell: 

“Go, Maritza, leave me alone... 
I am lost!” 

“How lost, my lord? God be with 
thee! Why speakest thou so?” 

“T have gambled all away!” 
throwing out his arms. 

“Well, what of it, dear, it was thou 
who earned all?” 

He reeled backward a pace and 
looked bluntly at her. 

“But all!’”’—he exclaimed, “all, all!” 

“What does it matter!’—she said 
consolingly. 

“The horse, too!’’—he added. 

“That jade!’’—she exclaimed. 

“And the meadow!”’ 

“Waste land!” 

He drew nearer to her, and looking 
into her eyes simply burned her through. 
But she was like a saint of God. 

“The house as well!’’—said he, glaring. 


he said, 


“Never mind!’’—she comforted— 
“mayest thou be only alive and 
healthy!” 

“ Maritza!” 

“Mitre!” 


“What dost thou say, Maritza?” 

“T say may God grant thee long life; 
and those darling little ones. It was 
neither the house nor the meadow that 
nourished us, but thou, our provider! 
No one of us will ever be hungry as 
long as thou art with us!” 

Father seemed to become faint a bit, 
and leaned his elbow on her shoulder. 

“Maritza!’”’"—said he—‘‘thou then?” 

He choked, covered his eyes with his 
sleeve and was silent. 

Mother took him by the arm. 

‘‘When we took each other we had 








nothing but our bedding, a griddle and 
two or three pig-troughs; today, God 
be praised, we are wealthy people.” 

I saw falling from under father’s 
sleeve a drop that shone in the moonlight, 

“And then, hast thou forgotten the 
granary?” 

“Tt is full!” —said father in a voice 
soft as silk and he passed his sleeve 
across his eyes and dropped his arm. 

“And then, my chain of ducats?.,. 
What is the use of that sleeping money? 

. Use it in thy business!” 

“We will invest it.” 

“Besides, are we very old? We are 
healthy, God be praised, and so are the 
children. We will work and pray!” 

“‘Like respectable people!”’ 

“Thou art no dullard, as some people. 
I would not give thy hands for all the 
wealth of Kirié Parnass, even though 
it were as much again.” 

“And we will regain our home!” 

“We will rear our children to success,” 
she added. 

“And they will not curse me when I 
die . . . What a timesince I saw them!” 

“Come and see them!’’—my mother 
hurriedly took him by the hand and led 
him like a child. 


But I in three leaps . . . was in my 


room. I just had time to whisper to 
sister ‘‘Lie down,’”’ and hide my head 
under the blankets. 


As the two were crossing the thresh- 
old the bells in unison rang for matins. 
The chimes spread through the waning 
night as thunder and the Christian soul 
awakened. And like a wave that carries 
away dead branches, so do their sono- 
rous tones sweep away pain and mel- 
ancholy, break the chains of super- 
stition and the oppressed soul communes 
with Heaven... 

“Son, get up! Let us go to church!” 


When I was in Belgrade last year buy- 
ing goods, I saw in Toptchider prison 
Pera Zelembatch, that lizard, in conviet’s 
garb. He was breaking stone!... 
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‘The Other U. S. A?’ 


$y Winifred Katzin 


The Reception Americans Accord to a South African, and the Life of the Towns 
and Farms in Her Own Country, Are Described by a Native 


of South Africa Who 


T is not until he arrives in America 


that the European South African 
learns what an outlandish creature he is. 
In England he has been taken for granted, 


a mere Colonial; in Europe he has been 
just another element in the foreign 
swarms that periodically invade those 
much-tried countries which Thomas 
Cook and his son have made so accessible 
within recent years. But in America 
the remoteness of his homeland is made 
clear to him. In any, even the most 
miscellaneous company, he is certain to 
be the single specimen of his kind; he 
finds his nationality announced as often 
as his name: 

“Meet Mr. de Smit, from South 
Africa.” 

And the inevitable ‘“ Why, how inter- 
esting! How wonderful! I’ve never 
seen a South African before!’”’ makes him 
painfully conscious that he is producing 
a disappointing impression, for obviously 
a curiosity has no right to look so much 
like everybody else. 

A propos of this is a story told by an 
American recently returned from Rus- 
sia. One day he had occasion to visit a 
relief-camp where the commandant told 
him he was the first of his countrymen 
ever seen in those parts. The most 
excited person in the camp was the com- 
mandant’s little son who had been ill, 
and whose convalescent appetite had 
been tempted with a promise that he 
might shake hands with the American 
gentleman if he would eat up all his 
dinner. Suddenly the grown-ups’ con- 
versation was interrupted by wild and 
despairing shrieks from the veranda, 
and on rushing out to see what was the 
matter, the boy’s parents found him 





Also Knows America 


weeping frantically and shouting be- 
tween the sobs that they had tricked 
him into eating his dinner, because there 
was no American there at all. He had 
taken a peep into the room and seen only 
ordinary people. In a frenzy of disil- 
lusionment, he refused to be consoled 
even by the guest’s assurances that he 
was as American as the Statute of 
Liberty. ‘‘You are not, you are not!” 
the poor child kept crying, “ You haven’t 
got a red face, and there aren’t any 
feathers growing out of your head!” 

A similar, if less intense, reaction 
follows Americans’ first acquaintance 
with the unremarkable aspect of Mr. 
de Smit from Cape Town, Bloemfontein 
or Johannesburg. No doubt a still 
keener disappointment would be theirs 
if they could but see how much South 
African towns resemble other small 
towns all the world over. Superficially, 
that is to say; beneath the thinnest 
surface it is quite another matter. 

The “impenetrable jungle” into which 
big-game-hunting Americans plunge in- 
trepidly, emerging with lion-skins, lan- 
tern slides and a lifelong equipment of 
after-dinner stories, is not a part of the 
landscape south of Rhodesia, which 
country marks the limit of the South 
African Union to the northward. We 
have farm-lands, towns and desert, but 
no jungle; few wild beasts; great mineral 
wealth under the dried-up soil of the 
veldt whose arid waste stretches for 
hundreds of miles between town and 
town. 

The Western Province of the Cape is 
the most fertile spot on earth; for variety 
and flavor its fruit is unequalled, and 
so abundant are the orange harvests that 
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after supplying the home and foreign 
markets and the local jam factories, and 
the pigs, who consider this fruit rather a 
treat, every year the growers bury tons 
of it, simply to prevent it from rotting 
on the ground. This opulent land is not 
of vast extent and soon gives place to 
the veldt which nourishes nothing except 
sheep and ostriches, creatures not nat- 
urally fastidious about their food,—par- 
ticularly the ostriches, whose taste in 
delicacies ranges from fruit to rusty 
nails and bits of stone and glass. 


Lonely Lives 


LIVE SCHREINER’s famous “Story of 
() an African Farm” gives a true 
picture of how Dutch farmers live in 
outlying districts beyond the towns, and 
a very large proportion of the white 
population of the country is composed 
of people like the characters in her book, 
rather less or rather more enlightened. 
It is difficult for the people of a country 
where the Ford and the radio bring the 
remotest places close to great centers of 
activity, to imagine the intense loneliness 
in which the South African farmer is 
compelled to live. Even if his farm is 
a very accessible one, that is to say, no 
more than a few hours’ journey by cart 
from the railway station, the town which 
has grown round the station is so primi- 
tive and so much tiresome jolting over 
bad roads is required to get to it, that 
frequent visits are not to be thought of. 
It is far less trouble, and almost as 
good, to wait until some gala occasion 
comes round to take him into a real 
town, perhaps once a year, and in the 
meantime to do with purchases from 
itinerant peddlers carrying a miscel- 
laneous stock of stuff for clothes, cheap 
jewelry and, rarely, a few books. His 
neighbors’ farms are a good way off, so 
that his social circle is very narrow, and 
his chief contact with the outside world 
is made when political meetings held by 
the various contestants for the district’s 
parliamentary seat break into the mo- 








notony of existence a few times a year. 

Such is the life of thousands of Duteh 
families throughout the Union, and 
great deal of the backwardness of the 
country is directly attributable to the 
voting of the backveldt. The conserya- 
tive and simple-minded farmers fall ap 
easy prey to nationalist politicians who 
know that once the barriers of ignorangee 
and interracial misunderstanding are 
broken down, their party will break down 
too. Unfortunately their influence is 
strong enough to obstruct good schemes 
for the improvement of farm schools and 
for the teaching of English in Duteh 
sections of the country; until recently, 
however, their power seemed to be 
weakening, thanks to the tremendous 
impetus towards a united South African- 
ism created by General Smuts and his 
followers. With the building of new 
railroads, also many of the outlying 
districts will very soon be _ brought 
within easy reach of the large towns, 
and friendly contacts, hitherto impos- 
sible, established. 


Cosmopolitan Capetown 


HILE the farmlands of South Africa 
W are inhabited mostly by the 
Dutch, the coast and mining towns are 
very cosmopolitan. Of these Cape Town 
is the oldest and most beautiful. At 
the extreme end of the continent, it lies 
on-the slopes of the great Table Moun- 
tain, and descends in an ever-widening 
sweep right down to the Bay where the 
coastline forms a natural harbor not 
unlike that of Napes. The town and 
its suburbs extending on either hand 
for several miles, form what is known as 
the Cape Peninsula, a narrow, curving 
strip of land, where mountan and sea 
meet in scenery of indescribable beauty. 
Being at once the oldest settlement in 
the country and one of the most impor- 
tant ports in the world, Cape Town has 
two distinct classes of citizens; one 
composed of the families who have be- 
longed there almost five hundred years, 
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THE OTHER U. S. A. 


Publishers’ Photo Service 


An outlook from the rear porch of the house of Cecil Rhodes, at Rondebosch, said to be his 
favorite view Ld 


and the other composed of recent or 
fairly recent colonists, lured from the 
British Isles and various European coun- 
tries by the mild climate and easy mode 
of life for which the place is famous. 
The Boer War naturally brought a great 
influx of English into the country, most 
of whom chose to remain in Cape Town 
rather than tempt fortune with precar- 
ious ventures in farming or in exploiting 
the newly discovered mines. 

The visitor to Cape Town, expecting 
to find a hamlet of mud huts with lions 
and tigers sniffing round the doorways, 
is astonished to see instead fine buildings, 
broad and well-kept streets with tram- 
cars and taxis all complete, and in the 
residential sections large and beautiful 
houses set in spacious gardens. There 
are large schools and a venerable uni- 
versity, art galleries and museums; also 
one of the best Public Libraries for its 
size anywhere in the world. 

In the crowds that throng the streets 
during the busy hours, you see the same 





sort of faces as on Broadway, and one 
special type besides, that of the native 
Boers, or Dutch as they prefer to be 
called, descendants of the original set- 
tlers who camefrom Holland and Hugue- 
not France. They bear some of the 
proudest names of the old world—De 
Villiers, Du Plessis, Centlivres; and 
patronymics of a vanished Batavian 
aristocracy still survive amongst them. 

The colored people about the streets 
are not as the visitor expects them to 
look; not natives in picturesque nothing- 
ness or decked in bright beads, but 
dressed in European fashion, though 
poorly. They are all half-caste; pure- 
blooded natives are found only farther 
north. Though they speak English of 
a sort, their mother tongue is Dutch— 
not the Dutch spoken in Holland, but 
the South African dialect, called the 
Taal. 

The status of these colored people 
has greatly improved within the past 
few years, and they are now allowed their 
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own representative in Parliament. They 
are not considered on the same level 
with white people, and are strictly 
segregated in schools, but the two-color 
family which very commonly exists 
from intermarriage makes this problem 
exceedingly difficult of solution. It 
frequently happens that a parent brings 
a dusky child to be entered in the kin- 
dergarten of a white public schoo!, and 
when told by the principal that the 
child is not eligible on account of its 
color, argues that two or three of its 
sisters and brothers are already in the 
highest class, having gone through from 
the beginning with no one any the wiser. 
The law, however, is most rigid in this 
respect, and the dark child has to go to 
its own school. 


The Color Question 


HIS is not so unjust as it will seem at 

first view to Americans who have 
been brought up to®so-called broader 
principles. The problem takes on a dif- 
ferent complexion when it is realized 
that the white people in a black country 
are a mere handful amongst overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and the elevation of one 
class of colored people above another 
would inevitably lead to untold trouble. 
A further complication of the color ques- 
tion is the presence of large communities 
of Malays and other Asiatics, totally 
different in character from the African 
half-caste or native, and in many ways 
more a hindrance than a help to the 
development of the places in which they 
have settled. 

The visitor to Cape Town experiences 
the unique sensation of being in many 
distant countries at the same time, so 
different are the various sections of the 
town, and so sharply are they divided 
into racial quarters. 

A few minutes’ walk east of the busiest 
of the city’s streets will bring you to 
scenes so foreign that you will think 
you have come to the Orient by mistake. 
The white people have vanished from 





sight; so have the shops, so have the 
tramcars and the automobiles. Here g 
broad road, shaded by aged giant firs 
on either side, leads upwards towards 
the hill. Suddenly a group of men 
emerge from a steep alleyway, swinging 
between them a bier, its burden covered 
with a brilliant hued shawl; their west- 
ern suits are too smartly cut and the 
scarlet of their fez too bright for an 
ordinary occasion; they must be on the 
way to some festivity. They are; you 
have wandered into the Malay quarter, 
and these men are celebrating a funeral 
according to the bidding of the Koran, 
with laughter and rejoicing. They are 
taking their dead to be buried with 
cheerful obsequies in the strange white- 
walled cemetery up on the hill. Old 
men go by, wearing long robes of vivid 
colors; often they are accompanied by 
small boys dressed as replicas of them- 
selves, and this is a token of special dis- 
tinction, denoting that the children’s 
father or some other immediate relative 
has returned safely from the pilgrimage 
to Mecca where the whole family has 
been brought to the particular attention 
of the Prophet. As evening falls, the 
voice of the muezzin is heard from the 
tower of the old mosque, calling the 
faithful to prayer. 


Scenes of the Orient 


t the opposite extremity of the town 
A is another scene of oriental life; the 
Jewish quarter, looking not so very 
different from New York’s East. Side, 
though far less picturesque, and not 
nearly so thickly populated. 

Smaller communities of Russians and 
Greeks add their touch of exotic color 
to the rest. During the summer months, 
these people hold their morning church 
services out on the lower slopes of the 
Devil’s Peak, and a more impressive 
sight you will never behold than that of 
the tall, black-bearded priest, crucifix 
aloft, praying over his kneeling congre- 
gation. His words are lost in the strong 





























mountain wind, and the frail Gregorian 
ritual music soars upwards and seems 
to break against the overhanging gray 
crags above. 

The beautiful surroundings of Cape 
Town have made its citizens out-of- 
door people, who prefer mountaineering, 
hiking and swimming to more “cul- 
tured” forms of entertainment. As 
everywhere else, the movie houses are 
more popular than the concert halls, 
and the two theaters are pretty well 
attended during the winter months. 
Capetonians are conservative folks and 
would rather be comfortable than any- 
thing else in the world. They are easy- 
going, kindly and hospitable; all they 
want is to be allowed to go their own 
placid way and not be made to worry 
over things. In the universal race for 
progress they have ever rather crawled 
than run, and to judge from their cheer- 
ful and unharrassed faces, it is a gait 
which agrees with them thoroughly. 
The business of the town is not indus- 
trial; it is almost exclusively confined 
to import and export trades, and other 
mercantile enterprises. 


RAVELING north on the thirty-six- 

hour journey from Cape Town to 
Johannesburg, you pass through some 
of the loveliest country that ever con- 
soled a dispossessed mankind for the 
ancestral expulsion from Eden. In the 
deep and fertile valleys between the 
Draakensberg mountains great vine- 
yards and orange groves cover the earth. 
This is one of the richest fruit-growing 
districts in the world, and the making of 
wines, introduced by the Hugenots cen- 
turies ago, is now becoming a consider- 
able industry. With the wonderful Hex 
tiver Valley, where the railway line 
runs along the very edge of precipitous 
roads cut into the rock, you come to the 
end of the fertile lands. From now on 
you are to see nothing but the veldt, 
brownish-gray earth in an interminable 
plain, relieved here and there by the 
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The Lion’s Head from the sea at Capetown, 
Africa 


low, rough hills known as_ kopjes. 
Twenty-four hours’ run brings you to 
Kimberley, and if you like a small and 
dusty town the life of which revolves 
about the De Beer Diamond industry, 
to the exclusion of every other thing, 
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perhaps you would enjoy staying there. 
Nobody does, however; most strangers 
are bored to death with the veldt before 
they have long enjoyed its unbroken 
view, but the wait at Kimberley usually 
makes them quite glad to get back to 
the train again, for there is no time to 
visit the mine and the town offers no 
other diversion. 


On to Johannesburg 


WELVE hours from Kimberley your 
journey is over. You have now 
reached the Witwatersrand or Ridge of 
White Waters, a tract of high veldt, six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
where some forty years ago Frederick 
Struben convinced his skeptical friends 
that his gold reef was a real reef, and not 
a piece of poetry. On the site of the first 
mine, Johannesburg has grown from a 
rough village of corrugated iron shanties 
into the largest and most progressive city 
of the Union. Here are to be found the 
best hotels, the most theaters, the smart- 
est shops; the Americans shanghaied out 
there in the interests of steel, automo- 
bile and other firms, have made a 
country club which is a thing of beauty 
and a joy all the year round, and 
Joh’burg as it is affectionately called, 
is, by the way, the only place in South 
Africa where any American has been 
known to stay for any length of time. 
He admits that Cape Town is a dream 
become real, but, like the woman of 
whom it was said that a man might 
cheerfully die for but never live with her, 
he loves it only from a distance. It is 
too slow, too quiet, for him; he is un- 
comfortable; he goes around on tiptoe 
all the while, afraid of waking something 
up. 

He cries: “This is the most glorious 
spot I ever saw, it has California beat a 
mile when does the next train leave for 
Johannesburg?” Just like that, without 
any stop and all in the same breath! 

With its four fine streets to Cape 
Town’s one, its admirable buildings and 


active city life, Johannesburg bears for 
all its apparent solidity, the essentially 
fugitive character of a mining camp, 
For, as in Kimberley, the mine’s the 
thing. And one of these days there wil] 
be no more gold left in the Transvaal, 
and as the gold output declines, so must 
the town. 

You don’t have to read the newspapers 
to learn the state of the mines; it is 
reflected in the least significant details 
of life. All labor is dependent on it and 
governed by it; when a mine retrenches 
its white men or closes down altogether, 
they are irremediably out of work unless 
some other mine takes them on; there 
is nothing else for them to do, no other 
industries of any description which could 
absorb them. 


The Natives Are Primitive 


ETRENCHED natives are simply sent 
back to their kraals; when working 

they are kept in compounds under strict 
surveillance, just as the “boys” em- 
ployed in all housework are under the 
eye of the police when off duty. Lest 
this treatment seem harsh, it must be 
remembered that our natives are still 
pure savages, speaking no language but 
their own kaffir dialects, and utterly 
unfit to take part in the simplest civilized 
life. The fact that the “black peril” in 
Johannesburg is a permanent and hourly 
danger necessitating the utmost cau- 
tion does not prove the natives bad, 


. but merely shows the evil effect of 


bringing them into contact with things 
they are not yet able to understand, for 
they are like children and cannot dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong out- 
side their own tribal laws. Within their 
own territories they live under the rule 
of chiefs and are peace-loving and law- 
abiding tribes. Until they are taught 
the white man’s vices they are honest 
and faithful to a degree; but like all 
simple creatures, they are easily led into 
bad and pleasant ways. Drink works 
swift and fatal havoc in them, and it is 
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A mountain of tailings from the gold mines of the Rand, near Johannesburg, Africa 


not for nothing that selling liquor to 
natives is a criminal offense in the 
Transvaal. 

Johannesburg is far less Dutch than 
Cape Town; the “lightly-come, lightly- 
go” philosophy is not in the character 
of the “oldest white South Africans”; 
they are too cautious to trust their for- 
tune to anything so risky as mines. 
Pretoria, on the other hand, but two 
hours’ train journey away, is intensely 
Dutch, and not only shares the honor with 
Cape Town of being the capital of the 
Union, but is also the center of the 
richest farming district of the Transvaal. 

Johannesburgers live hard and live 
gay; regarded by the rest of the country 
as a suburb of Hades itself, the town does 
its best to live up to its reputation, and 
great is the fear in a Cape Town home 
when the son announces that he has 
obtained a job up there. Needless to 


say, the town is nothing like the sink 
of iniquity his fond parents imagine it, 
and the chances are that he will be there 


a very long time before he has either 
the chance or the money to get him into 
the wilder sets. Cabarets and‘the race- 
course are expensive luxuries, and al- 
though these, with card playing and all 
the rest of it, occupy nearly the entire 
playtime of men and women on the 
Rand, there are plenty of exceptions 
to the naughty rule. 

The thing of which Johannesburg has 
most cause to be proud is the extraor- 
dinary musical talent of its youngsters. 
Student concerts are a regular feature 
of the musical season, and they reach a 
standard any European Conservatoire 
might envy. This is especially remark- 
able considering that these children have 
almost no musical environment, no per- 
manent orchestra such as Cape Town 
possesses, and only such concerts as 
appeal to audiences who “don’t know 
anything about music but know what 
they like.” Only once a real opera 
company has visited the country, an en- 
terprise that involved losses from which 
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the promoters never recovered; at long 
intervals we receive a visit from one cr 
another musician of international fame. 
Paderewski packed large halls in every 
big town of the Union; Carrefio, to her 
manager’s eternal disgrace, played in 
Cape Town to sixty people in a hall seat- 
ingtwothousand. Australia, though more 
remote than South Africa, is far ahead 
of us in the estimation of musicians. 


“ Dutch Country” 


HE Orange River Colony, separated 

from the Transvaal by the Vaal 
River, is the truly “Dutch Country”’ of 
the Union. Its capital, Bloemfontein, is 
the storm center of nationalist activity 
and in this town a good deal of ardent 
recruiting is constantly carried on by 
the leaders of the anti-British party. 
Whatever trouble is fomented in the 
way of nationalism is bound to have 
had its beginning in Bloemfontein and 
from there to have spread to all sections 
of the Orange River province before the 
rest of the country is aware that any- 
thing serious is afoot. 

The tragedy of South Africa is that 
it is still a house divided; in bringing 
the four independent colonies together 
by the Act of the Union, a political 
remedy was arrived at, but the trouble 
is one which will not submit wholly to 
political treatment. The Boer War 
hatchet was officially buried when the 
late General Botha accepted the first 
Premiership of the Union; by this action 
the most powerful erstwhile enemies of 
England agreed to forget the past and 
let bygones be bygones for the good of 
the country. But this very largeness of 
view incensed the nationalist Dutch, 
that jingo element which paradise only 
seems to be without, and the violence 
of their opposition grew in proportion to 
the willingness with which the more 
liberal-minded members of their race 
aecepted the principle of “self-governing 
portion of the Empire.” The question 
of equal rights for the Dutch language 


became one of the bitterest points of 
contention, and led to endless waste of 
time and temper in the issuing of official 
documents; compulsory bilingualism 
threatened to play havoc with the 
schools, and hampered the operation of 
many movements towards educational 
and civic reform. 

The nationalists have not so far shown 
any disposition to deal with their coun- 
try’s problems in a constructive spirit; on 
the contrary, they display all the charae- 
teristics of those who habitually mistake 
catchwords for truths, and think that by 
being noisy and obstinate, and repeating 
their slogans over and over again, they 
make their case the more convincing. 
They shout secession without pausing to 
reflect on what secession implies, and in 
place of the established order they are 
bent on destroying they do not offer to 
build up anything better. They regard 
General Smuts as a traitor to his race, a 
place seeker and a turncoat; they are 
utterly incapable of realizing the fact 
that both he and the late General 
Botha stand out as the greatest men 
South Africa has yet produced, men 
fine enough to set the welfare of 
their people higher than personal ani- 
mosities and the superficial satisfaction 
of an everlasting vendetta against their 
conquerors. 


Fusion of English and Boer 


NGLAND’s attack on the Boers may 

have been indefensible, but the re- 
sult of the war has been good in most 
ways for South Africa, and the mutual 
suspicion which has kept the country’s 
two white races so far apart has been 
yielding slowly before the spread of 
better education. That the fusion of 
Boer and English is really taking place 
was amply proved in 1914, when the 
Nationalists, with General Herzog at 
their head, rose in armed rebellion, and 
were put down by Botha and Smuts 
leading a burgher army largely composed 
of Dutchmen. 
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Conditions created chiefly by the 
past-war unrest, which has affected 
South Africa hardly less than the rest of 
the world, have led to the resignation of 
General Smuts. 

The South African Party, representing 
moderate opinion, Boer and non-Boer, 
throughout the country, has completely 
collapsed, and upon the ruins, a Nation- 
alist government is about to arise, with 
General Herzog at its head. 

What this government will accom- 
plish it is impossible to forecast. The 
leader has much to live down; his fol- 
lowers have been animated by question- 
able motives in their party-tactics. 
Certain planks in his platform are of a 
kind to be stepped upon, if at all, very 
gingerly; especially where it becomes a 
matter of seceding from the Empire, his 
policy will very likely receive more 
opposition than he is looking for. 

The withdrawal of General Smuts 
from the political scene is the greatest 
calamity that has occurred to South 
Africa since the Boer War, for he alone, 
since Botha’s death, has held what pre- 
carious balance of peace there has been 
between the rural white South Africans. 

Blame for the backwardness of the 
country cannot be laid altogether at the 
door of racial enmities; there is another 
and perhaps a worse cause than these; 
namely, the almost total absence of a 
constructive ideal, the only foundation 
upon which to build the future. Of all 
the fabulous fortunes made in mining 
or trading or land speculation during 
the early pioneer days, hardly any of 
this wealth has been put back into the 
country; men come from every quarter 
of the globe, make their money, then 
leave; they have got all they could and 
do not feel that they owe anything in 
return. It means nothing to them that 
we have not a single textile factory in 
which to manufacture the enormous 
quantities of wool we must now export 
to Manchester, nor, for that matter, 
any other kind of industry for the utili- 
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zation of raw material of afl kinds that 
we send abroad. Our millionaires would 
rather invest in baronetcies and knight- 
hoods than in the land that has made 
them rich. A diamond-cutting factory 
established by a member of De Beers 
in London for English ex-service men 
brought all sorts of ennobling rewards, 
and was therefore an obviously better 
bargain than the establishment of a 
similar industry at Kimberley would 
have been, though South African ex- 
service men were far more badly in need 
of jobs and had fewer rehabilitation com- 
mittees to take care of them. Another 
early speculator in land and gold, be- 
queathing some fifty million pounds to 
his wife and family, expressed his sense 
of indebtedness to the Transvaal by a 
gift of one thousand pounds to the 
University College at Johannesburg 
towards the establishment of a chair for 
Semitic Literatures! 

Capetonians are shopkeepers, agents 
for goods manufactured overseas; Jo- 
hannesburgers are mine-folk, and when 
the gold gives out, as it is already begin- 
ning to do in the oldest mines, the city 
will become a village unless some more 
constructive industries are started now. 
Only the farms will remain. That such 
a state of things should exist after so 
many years of white occupation is proof 
of an essentially parasitic attitude 
towards the country, and this, unfor- 
tunately, is almost universal. Nor will 
it change until Europeans of fifty years’ 
residence stop thinking of Europe and 
referring to Europe as ‘home,’ regarding 
themselves as mere sojourners in a place 
where they condescend to live because 
its newness and natural advantages make 
it rather more comfortable than the 
lands of their origin. Against a domi- 


nant sentiment such as this, the strug- 
gling national spirit is going to have a 
hard fight, but in the faith of Rhodes 
and Botha and Smuts it cannot but 
win out in the end. 
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Government That Begins at Home 


By James and Agnes Warbasse 


Of the Cooperative League of America 


Setting an Example in Representation of Women and Democracy in Dealing 
with Employees, Cooperation Is Branching Out Efficiently in Widespread 
Enterprises Which Make It a Reconstructive Force in Europe Today 


HO are the people we call the 

consumers? Just everybody! 
But as consumers they are as yet un- 
organized, except in the cooperative 
movement. 

Here is a woman in a little home in 
America. Her baby is in the corner 
crying. The milk this morning was 
sour. Tommy has just come home from 
school. It rained, his feet are wet, and 
he has a pain in his leg. His shoes need 
to be half-soled. The woman is at the 
stove cooking dinner. She has noticed 
that a can of peas she has opened is 
about one-fourth water. She remembers 
reading that the farmer got forty cents 
for the potatoes that cost her $1.50. 
Her mind is occupied with the family 
budget. With her husband’s wages 
each week she tackles a more difficult 
problem than does the banker. 





Her husband comes in and lays 
down the daily paper. The first page 
is exposed to her view as she places the 
bread on the table. The important 
events of the nation are spread before 
her. The Senators debate the tariff; 
Congress investigates the corporations 
that did especially well with their con- 
tracts with the government; a bank 
fails; the government’s ships are sold 
to the people who put up the cam- 
paign money; the Bolshevik govern- 
ment in Russia will soon fall. The 
people who run the world seem to be 
doing everything except helping her to 
solve her own problems. The masters 
of the world seem to soar in a realm far 
above sour milk, half-soling of shoes, 
the pain in her boy’s leg, the water in 
the peas, and middlemen’s profits in 
potatoes. Would it be possible for 
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society to be so organized that these 
things, close to her life, could have a 
hearing? ‘That her needs could receive 
some consideration from the great men? 
—or even that the sound of her voice 
might somewhere be heard where it 
would count for something? This 
would seem to be a test of democracy. 

Let us take a cooperative society 
in Holland, for contrast. It is just like 
thousands of others. A woman mem- 
ber, the American woman’s sister, is 
cooking dinner in the little home. If 
the milk is sour and all the other 
troubles are present, there is something 
she can do. She takes up the milk 
question with the manager of her 
society’s creamery. If his reaction is 
not satisfactory, she takes it up with 
the executive board of her society. 
And if she does not get satisfaction 
here, she brings up the matter herself 
at her members’ meeting. She has a 
voice and control of this milk business 
equal to that of any other person. Her 
society has a shoe repairing shop where 
shoes can be half-soled at cost. 


How It Works in Medicine 


H] ER boy is taken to the medical clinic 
of her society, where a skilful 
doctor finds that the trouble with his leg 
is a beginning bone disease. It is taken 
in hand early and cured. This is pos- 
sible because the medical service is all 
provided by her society. It costs no 
more to have the benefit of the best 
scientific treatment than it does, not 
to have it, because her society insures 
her and her family for medical care at 
all times. Her American sister never 
consults a doctor except after a disease 
is well established; it costs too much. 

The Dutch can of peas is not apt to 
be partly diluted with water since there 
would be no financial advantage to co- 
operatives to sell such peas; there 
would be a disadvantage to everybody. 
The potatoes come from the society’s 
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farm. They cost her only the forty 
cents which they cost to raise—the forty 
cents the American farmer gets. There 
are no middlemen to increase the cost 
to $1.50. The potatoes were raised for 
food, not for trade. In all of these 
affairs she has a voice. The control is 
hers as much as it is anybody’s. 

The discussions in the members’ 
meetings and in the directors’ meetings 
of the cooperative society concern just 
these things that are close to the needs 
of the people, matters of daily life. 
Political bodies act as though these 
daily needs of the people are no affairs 
of theirs. They assume that these 
matters are in the realm of business. 
And business does not want politicians 
interfering. But, after all, the im- 
portant matters of life are these daily 
affairs—more so than the tariff and the 
government’s ships. 


Place of the Consumer 


, igo have so come about that the 
important homely matters, next to 
our lives, are in other people’s hands and 
under other people’s control. We wear 
clothes made under conditions in which 
we have no voice. The workers make 
coats—they know not for whom, nor 
do they care. Except in the cooper- 
ative society, the consumer is detached 
from the whole mechanism of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

The people in a cooperative society 
learn how to organize themselves dem- 
ocratically to do a social work close 
to the home and daily life. Then a 
number of societies doing the same sort 
of service federate to do it together. 

The great national unions of co- 
operative societies own not only vast 
tracts of land, producing wheat, tea, 
oil, coal, meat, lumber, flax, wool and 
every conceivable commodity; they also 
own their own steam boats for trans- 
portation, their own fishing fleets, and 
carry on great public services. 








Headquarters of the Cooperative League in 
America, Cooperative League House, 
New York 


In Russia the Borovich-Valdai Society 
in 1922 installed electric lighting in 
250 villages. Switzerland has 374 co- 
operative societies which produce elec- 
tricity for their members from the moun- 
tain streams to light the houses, run 
the sewing machines and the churns. 
A cooperative society in England has 
recently taken over a street-car line, 
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and is running it successfully afte 
profit-administration.had failed to give 
efficient service. More than 300 ep. 
operative telephone societies in the 
United States prove that the people can 
conduct this utility for service. 
Cooperative organizations have often 
been forced to go into big business, 
The private dealers boycotted the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society of Eng. 
land many years ago and refused to sel] 
it soda crackers. The result was that 
the C. W.S. started a factory at_Crump. 
sall which has become one of the largest 
biscuit works in Great Britain. The 
cooperative societies of Switzerland 
were selling’ bread at so low a price that 
the private bakeries compelled the flour 
mills to boycott the Swiss Wholesale 
and refuse to let them have flour. The 
wholesale solved the problem by buying 
the big flour mill at Zurich. When the 
sugar trust attempted to coerce the 
Swedish cooperators the Swedish Whole- 
sale put on a vessel and imported sugar 
and forever broke the grip of the trust 
on the Swedish market. The cooper- 
ative housing societies of Denmark had 
a similar experience with the cement 
trust. In the end the cooperators got 
possession of cement production. The 
beef trust in Switzerland controlled the 
meat situation until the Swiss Cooper- 
ative Union little by little bought 
shares in the Company until they got 
fifty-one per cent of the stock. Then 
the majority stockholder called a meet- 
ing, voted out the old officers and voted 
its own people into office, put down the 
price of meat, and continued to have the 
use of forty-nine per cent of the capital 
of “big business.” These evidences of 
the ability of Cooperators to cope with 
competition are found everywhere. 

But efficiency in business does not 
interfere with living up to ideals. The 
wages of employees in these works 
average higher, the hours shorter, and 
the conditions of employment. better 
than in similar industries in the field of 
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competitive business. These policies 
are followed despite the fact that the 
cooperatives must conduct their in- 
dustries and shops so that they may be 
able to distribute commodities to their 
members at no greater cost than profit- 
business, or they could not continue. 

In 1921 there was much unemploy- 
ment in Switzerland, industries were 
closed down, and running part time. 
One of the largest shoe factories in that 
country, conducted by the Cooperative 
Wholesale, continued to run full time at 
full capacity, although the members of 
the Swiss societies were not prosperous 
enough to buy all of the shoes that were 
being produced. When questioned, 
“Why do you run full time?” the answer 
was as follows: “This factory is putting 
in its warehouse the surplus of shoes 
until it can dispose of them. It keeps 
going because the owners of the factory 
are half of the families in Switzerland. 
They do not want the workers thrown 
out of employment. They understand 
what unemployment means. This fac- 
tory has never closed down. The gen- 
eral membership is willing to sustain 
the loss if there is any. The loss will be 
so distributed as to mean but little to 
each of them, but unemployment would 
mean a great deal to the workers. This 
is not a profit-making business; it is a 
social enterprise.” This factory is so 
noble in its architecture that one might 
mistake it for a university building, but 
still more noble in the sentiment of 
mutual helpfulness singing through its 
humming wheels. 

A story is told of a traveler in a New 
England town, on a cold day in the fall, 
who saw a little bare-footed boy, and 
the following dialogue ensued: 

“Why do you not wear shoes?” 

“Because I haven’t got any.” 

“What does your father work at?’ 

“He is a shoe maker.” 

“Why don’t he make you a pair of 
shoes?” 


“He has no tools. He works in the 
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Dr. J. P. Warbasse, leader of Cooperation in 
America 


shoe factory and the factory owns the 
tools.” 

“Why don’t your father buy you a 
pair of shoes?” 

“He hasn’t got any money; he is out 
of work.” 

“Why is he out of work?” 

“The factory is closed down.” 

“Why is the factory closed down.” 

“Because too many shoes have been 
made.” 

This overproduction and _ under- 
production which cause the fluctu- 
ations of prices and the waves of un- 
employment, in profit-business, tend to 
be eliminated from cooperation because 
production is for a known number of 
people with a known consuming power. 
When overproduction is practiced in 
cooperation it is for a definite purpose, 
and is not a matter of unexpected 
chance. Cooperation also strives to 
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eliminate overproduction by emphasiz- 
ing standard goods rather than. indis- 
criminate products. 

The worker in cooperative industry 
may be, and usually is, a member of the 
cooperative society that employs him. 
He has one vote. 
No member has 
any more voice in 
the control of the 
society’s business 
than he. It is a 
pretty uniform 
practice in all 
countries for co- 
operative societies 
to require that 
their employees 
belong to the trade 
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through the ordinary channels of com. 
merce, entering into mutual agreements 
with other sorts of business, shipping 
with other shippers, and supplementing 
through other business all the things they 
cannot do themselves. The two meth. 
ods can exist and 
carry on side by 
side. Whichever 
serves best will in 
the long run ke 
the one to sw. 
vive. 

The question is 
often asked: 
“What becomesof 
the private mer- 
chant when con- 
petition with the 
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union of their par- 
ticular craft. The 
fight about the 
“closed or the 
open shop’”’ does not exist in Coopera- 
tion. This unusual situation exists 
because the employer—the members of 
the cooperative society—actually wants 
the employees to organize to protect 
themselves and their interests. 

Except in England, strikes practically 
do not occur among cooperative em- 
ployees. The workers are generally 
given a large voice in the conditions of 
labor and their own relation to the job. 

Industry owned and controlled by the 
cooperative consumers evolves slowly. 
It does not come by revolutionary change. 
It makes use of those methods of busi- 
ness which capitalistic commerce has 
worked out successfully by years of 
experience. For instance, when the co- 
operative consumers buy out a business 
it goes on just the same. In cooper- 


ation the many consumers simply take 
the place of the few former owners of 
the business and run it for the service of 
the members. 

The cooperative method fits in with 
present tendencies in business. 
operative societies are 
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A Swiss Cooperative shoe factory 


cooperative s0- 
ciety puts him out 
of business?” 
This may be an- 
swered by asking: “What becomes of him 
when competition with any other sort of 
business puts him out of business?” 

Should not cooperative business with 
the many owners try to succeed? If 
cooperation proves a better method of 
business than the prevalent profit 
method, then the question that might 
be asked is this: ‘What will become 
of the doctors if we make the com- 
munity more healthy?” 

Cooperators have no cut-throat psy- 
chology. Here is what often happens; 
it is an instance which can be duplicated 
in thousands of towns the world over: 
The people in a Scotch town decided to 
form a cooperative society. ‘There was 
one grocery store, run by a well-liked 
man. The cooperators saw that if they 
started another store it would put him 
out of business. Their board was i- 
structed to take up the matter with 
him. He laid his cards on the table and 
showed just how much he was making 
out of his business. It was not very 
much. Rarely is the small retail 
merchant making more than a living. 
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He is lucky if he makes that. The 
directors of the cooperative society 
offered to buy out his stock at his cost 
inventory and employ him as manager 
at more than the profits that he was 
making. He accepted; and from that 
time on he was a happier man than he 
had ever been before. 

One of the largest and most successful 
cooperative societies on the continent 
of Europe, with nearly 300 stores dealing 
in every kind of goods, and a member- 
ship of 130,000 families, appointed as 
its manager the highly successful owner 
of one of the largest department stores 
in the city. He grasped the idea. He 
represents the efficiency which cooper- 
ators everywhere are going out to find. 

There are reformers with schemes of 
social change that would compel the 
people to accept their methods. Co- 
operation has no such notion. It goes 
on developing beside the other existing 
methods of business. The people join 
cooperative societies only if they think 
they are served more efficiently than 
by other business. If cooperation can- 
not compete successfully on equal 
terms with other business it will not 
grow. 


An Incentive for Cooperation 


uTit goes further. There is a general 

feeling among cooperators that the 
presence of profit-business by the side 
of cooperation is a good thing for co- 
operation. It serves as a challenge to 
keep cooperation up to its best. 

The socialized government that abol- 
ishes competition with itself denies it- 
self the advantages that come from a 
critic and competitor. | Cooperators 
say: “If the private baker can bake 
better buns than our bakery, let him do 
it; cooperators will buy his buns.” 
Cooperation must develop the highest 
efficiency or it cannot succeed. But it 
is succeeding! 

While profit-making commerce leads 
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nations toward war, while diplomats 
and politicians fail to solve the prob- 
lems, or to relieve the discords which 
hold peoples asunder, this non-political 
organization for carrying on interna- 
tional trade under the inspiration of 
mutual service has gone steadily forward 
toward its goal. And just here arises a 
question which at this time has a big 
meaning for all of us. The world is 
moving toward centralization of power 
and authority—governments are becom- 
ing socialized about as fast as the most 
ardent socialist could hope for. The 
lives of the people are falling more and 
more under the sway of centralized 
political authority. And the control of 
governments is slipping out of the 
hands of the people. The question is: 
can the people preserve their freedom, 
can they save themselves from centralized 
control? 


Confidence in Government Agency 


E are aware that the quest for eco- 
Wi vomic profits is a large factor in our 
social troubles. It is the cause of the 
adulteration of goods, of industrial acci- 
dents, of the corruption of political offi- 
cials, of the boosting of prices, of hasty 
and careless building, and even of the 
dreadful cataclysm of war. ‘Govern- 
ment ownership” comes to the mind of 
the average man as the only solution. 
When one suggests that food should be 
produced and distributed chiefly for pur- 
poses of nourishment, that coal should 
be mined chiefly for the purpose of pro- 
ducing power and heat, that houses 
should be built to live in and not for 
speculative sale, and that the sole pur- 
pose of railroads should be to carry pas- 
sengers and commodities from one point 
to another rather than to pay dividends to 
share-holders—few can conceive of these 
services being carried on by any other 
organization than of the government, 
if they are not to be carried on by private 
corporations. 
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But it is time people grasped another 
idea. This is it: it is possible for the 
people directly to do such things for 
themselves without asking the govern- 
ment to do them. 

The people of Minneapolis wanted the 
city to distribute to them milk and other 
foods. They wanted to have a municipal 
market. But their corporation council 
told them that such a thing would be 
unconstitutional. They could not have 
it. Political action having failed them 
they then gave up the idea of asking 
the government to do the thing for them 
and they decided to do it themselves. 
They organized a milk distributing so- 
ciety. The families that consume milk 
are the members. They raised the 
money directly among themselves, built 
a creamery, and started to deliver milk 
with eighteen wagons. Their society 
grew. They paid the farmers a cent a 
quart more for milk than they had been 
getting. They distributed the milk for 
a cent a quart less than its former price. 
They distributed better milk—more 
butter fats, less bacteria, less water. 
They paid back to the consumers a 
savings-return, and they accumulated 
money in their treasury. That was in 
1921. Now they have built a second 
creamery building, with the most up-to- 
date apparatus, at a cost of $350,000. 
They have one hundred and fifty 
wagons, and they distribute milk to 
nearly half of the population of the city. 
The health reports show that as their 
business has grown the sickness and 
deaths from milk-born diseases have 
diminished. Thus the people have ac- 
complished by non-political action what 
the people in some places have had done 
for them by their city governments. 


A Swiss Example 


N many European cities, they go 
further. The cooperative society of 
Basel, Switzerland, for example, dis- 
tributes milk to three-fourths of the 
population, has the best creamery in 





Switzerland, owns herds of cattle and 
grazing lands, and solves the whole milk 
problem from pasture to table. 


Doing Without Legislatures 


Fe geso: interesting case is that of 
member of the New York State leg- 
islature from Brownsville, Brooklyn, who 
went before the legislature year after 
year, with a bill to improve the condi- 
tion of bakeries—eight-hour day for 
bakers, ventilation, light, cleanliness, 
Most bakeries were in dark and dirty 
basements. But he never got ahead 
with his bill. Then after years of dis- 
couragement this same man found him- 
self the educational director of a co- 
operative society in Brownsville. His 
society built a new bakery. The ovens 
are all above ground in rooms that are 
large, airy, light, and clean. The em- 
ployees are given an eight-hour day and 
larger wages than the dark and dismal 
bakeries pay. The bread is made of 
better flour. The loaf is larger. And 
the cost of bread to the two thousand 
families of consumers who own this 
bakery is less than bread from the profit- 
making bakeries. 

These people just went ahead and did 
the thing that the State government had 
denied them. 

The relation of cooperation to the po- 
litical state is to be seen everywhere. 
In Russia there is going on perhaps the 
most important social laboratory experi- 
ment in the world. It is the conflict be- 
tween the coercive, centralized, political 
idea of Bolshevism and the voluntary, 
free, non-political idea of Cooperation. 
Shall the State—the government—do all 
the necessary things for the people, or 
shall the people in their cooperative 
societies do things for themselves. 

In 1919 the Soviet Government of 
Russia confiscated the whole Russian ¢o- 
operative movement. The government 
“took over” the cooperative societies. 
Everybody had to be a member. Pollit- 
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ical control of the societies was estab- 
lished. This lasted for two years. Then 
the government found that it did not 
work. The people resented the destruc- 
tion of these societies. They insisted 
that cooperation cannot be compulsory. 
People cannot be compelled to join a co- 
operative society. It must be free or it 
js not cooperation. Finally the govern- 
ment gave up. 

Now that it is again free, the co- 
operative movement in Russia is going 
forward. Already there are thirty thou- 
sand consumers’ societies with a mem- 
bership of fifteen millions. These Rus- 
sian societies with their thousands of 
stores and factories are doing more and 
more; and while this is going on the gov- 
ernment is realizing that it must do less. 

Cooperation is winning. It would be 
difficult to find a social function in 
Russia which is not being carried on for 
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A Cooperative store at Sault St. Marie, Michigan 
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service somewhere by the cooperative 
societies. Distributing and producing 
food and clothing is just a beginning. 
Cooperative societies are conducting 
postal service. They are providing elec- 
tric light and power and installing the 
equipment in hundreds of towns. They 
are conducting theaters, opera houses, 
moving picture shows, schools by the 
hundreds, colleges, and even universi- 
ties. Those who have worked and prayed 
for the government to do these things 
now stand in amazement and see the 
people doing them themselves. Lenin 
lived through a great period of victory, 
of disappointment and of disillusion- 
ment; and finally there came this vision 
of new and greater achievements for the 
Russian people. 

The people do practically everything 
for themselves through their cooperative 
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society. It touches their daily lives. 
Politics is something external. 

There are hundreds of towns in Europe 
where this condition exists. And now in 
Germany a strange thing is happening— 
towns, political municipalities, are vot- 
ing to join the local cooperative society. 
That means that the towns get their sup- 
plies for their hospitals and other insti- 
tutions through the cooperative society ; 
they bank the town money in the co- 
operative bank; they insure the town 
buildings in the insurance department of 
the society; and the municipal officials 
learn efficiency in the school of Co- 
operation. It was before the Prussian 
Parliament, in 1921, that the Minister 
of the Interior said: “In the selection 
and advancement of high government 
officials, it is necessary to pay particular 
attention to the development of the 
modern social spirit of the candidates. 
One of the best ways to encourage this 
spirit is to send these candidates to work 
for a period of several months in the 
service of the great cooperatives, in 
order to find out something of the life 
of the working people and their real 
point of view, and also to learn from 
them the methods of economic admin- 
istration.”” The government goes to the 


cooperative school. 
This system of cooperative organi- 
zation is steadily growing in all the 
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countries of the world. Even in the 
United States it is making headway, 
Stores, housing, banking, insurance, 
bakeries, milk distribution and many 
other activities, some. on a very large 
scale, are carried on cooperatively. 

The Cooperative League in the 
United States is building upon the 
foundation of education, standardization 
and the calling out of technical experts 
to serve the people. 

The process is slow, but who can tell 
what may come? Sir Auckland Geddes, 
the British Ambassador to the United 
States, said in a public address four 
years ago: “In Europe we know that 
an age is dying. Here in the United 
States it would be easy to miss the signs 
of the coming change. But that it will 
come, I have but little doubt.” 

If cooperation has the power to serve, 
it will develop in this country even as in 
Europe, where it is holding the people 
together and providing a sound economic 
system for future growth. It will restore 
to mankind the old wholesome principle 
of mutual aid, to offset the competition 
and warfare that would destroy us. 
Above all else, its goal is not only to 
give free access to the materials and 
opportunities of life, but to develop 
finer individuals with a passion for 
beauty, justice, and wisdom. 




















You'd Better Stop for Tea 





By Ethel Paine 


Glimpses of English Towns and Hilltops 


VERYONE will sing his own song, 
tell his own story about England 
on the way over. The song will go this 
way: 
Hail to Britannia! God save the King! 
These times are good times, or else we 
wouldn't sing. 
Hokey-pokey, penny-a-loaf, you taste 
before you buy, 
Singing, ho, what a merry land is 
England. 


It will be contributed by some one 
swathed in steamer rugs on a neighbor- 
ing deck chair who has not spoken be- 
fore and will not speak again. And after 
all it turns out to be a digression. The 
story is the thing. The travelers will 
make it up as they go along—it is all 
about what they expect to see when they 
land—and each one will mentally illus- 
trate it in the same fine, confused 
fashion. In the end they will create 
among them an England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, that is compounded of re- 
membered photographs on school-room 
walls, on calendars, or in a magazine for 
the year before last. 

Even those finished persons who tell 
you casually that this is their fifteenth 





voyage will have little supplementary to 
offer, that is, little that contributes to 
the moment at hand. Once on shore, of 
course, they will have an inestimable ad- 
vantage—they will be able immediately 
to disentangle enough impressions to 
make deftly and successively the prac- 
tical arrangements that get them off the 
docks, into the railway carriages, and 
into a London taxi with the same assur- 
ance thev all will use at the end of the 
home voyage. But before that occasion 
they, with the less experienced among 
them, can be imagined as looking with 
their inner eyes on a picture of their des- 
tination in which the castles and the 
monuments and the cathedrals are left 
in, and the houses that are homes and 
the fields out of sight of the railway car- 
riage windows or the motor highways, 
and the villages and towns of which no 
one has told them, left out. In such a 
picture London is a procession of motor 
buses towards and away from a center 
in which the Tower, the Houses of Par- 
liament, the British Museum, West- 
minster Abbey, the lions on the Nelson 
Monument in Trafalgar Square, and the 
dome of St. Paul’s, are inextricably 
mingled. Away from this center buses 
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In Petworth, they still live under the shadow of a feudal lord. 


go careening through miles of blank 
streets to places that look like this— 
Hampron Court, RicHMonD, CRYSTAL 
PaLAcE, HAMpsTEAD. A visit will put 
oak trees, gorse, narrow streets winding 
to a hilltop that overlooks the spire- 
pierced pall of city smoke, a palace 
garden, at the end of these rides. 

At present the first of England be- 
yond London to get definitely drawn in 
is probably Anne Hathaway’s cottage 
at Shottery, near Stratford. It has its 
gabled end towards the travelers, three 
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chimneys march along 

the thatched roof 
Haddon Hall, with its 
garden front, its ter. 
race, its broad flight 
of steps, on this yoy. 
age at least is near 
and beyond it a road 
between hedges, of 
course, gives on the 
famous ‘‘rows’’ of 
Chester. Room is 
found for many cathe- 
dral towers and spires, 
but none is more plain 
to see than the square 
towers of Durham 
overlooking the bridge 
and the river. (There 
was a lithograph of it 
in the Senior Latin 
room.) Stonehenge is 
there, outlined against 
the sky with no roads 
to it or country about 
it, the small white 
cottage where Robert 
Burns was born, Edin- 
burgh castle crown- 
ing an indefinite, un- 
imaginable hill, the 
ruins of Kenilworth 
Castle by moonlight, 
a beach lined with 
bathing-houses on 
wheels. They were in 
Chatterbox. The travel- 
ers have forgotten that undistinguished 
book of their childhood, but they did 
have it, and that is what makes them 
add bathing-houses on wheels and chil- 
dren in striped “jerseys” to this Eng- 
land of their expectation. 


or a long time the ship seems to be 
the center of a moving circle of sea 
and sky, but each day at noon the line 
on the chart grows longer and the time 
for the travelers to sort their memories 
and expectations grows shorter. Then 
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comes realization. 
Pale bits of rockbound 
land on a pale sea. 
Some one will say, 
“There are the Scilly 
Isles.” That will scat- 
ter the memories or 
the hopes of towers 
and castles and Lon- 
don buses. In a few 
hours the cliffs. of 
Cornwall will rise from 
the green waters of 
the Channel, and from 
the top of them, the 
moors of Cornwall, 
divided by hedges, will 
rise as part of a great 
wall behind which 
somewhere is the 
England that the 
travelers hope to find. 

Plymouth is a ro- 
mantic harbor where, 
as far as Americans 
are concerned, it is 
seldom anything but 
dawn or sunset. 
Southampton may be 
surprised at any hour. 
It is grasped by the 
long tentacles of 
Greater London, and 
there is hardly time 
to peer out the wrong 
window for Winches- 
ter Cathedral before 
the train comes to the end of its journey 
in the cavern of Waterloo Station. 
Tilbury, up the Thames, invites the 
traveler to say cynically, “So this is 
London.” And in fact it is. 

There is never enough time for any- 
thing, not even for England, Scotland, 
and Wales. But if the travelers hurry 
they will be sorry; for they will find 
that they have shot by the places at 
which they intended to stop and are in- 
stead standing on a windy promontory 
in the north of Scotland or overlooking 





“ . . little, lost Down churches praise Their Lord who 
made the Hills” 


the Irish Sea from a heather-covered hill 
in Wales. Or if they do not slip past the 
places about which their friends at home 
are sure to inquire, they will catch them 
up much as a child catches up beads on 
a string. It is wonderful how much can 
be done in a day—half a dozen cathe- 
drals; Stratford and Warwick; the 
Somerset and North Devon Coast from 
Minehead to Ilfracombe; the lakes. 
There are excursion trains, motor buses, 
motor cars. Train excursions begin and 
end in London. It is so much easier to 








Where Peter Pan stands guard in Kensington 
Gardens 


come back there and start anew than 
make connections from one arm to an- 
other of the railways that connect it 
with the ports to the north and south 
and east and west. 

There is a charm, though, about mak- 
ing the effort. The sign on the station 
platform reads something like this: 
Worsted Skeynes, for Harlow, Darracot, 
Fenny Bentley. One has a vivid sense 
of the improbability that such places 
exist, or if they do, that trains will go 
there. And if a train does stop, and the 
guard says it will take the traveler at 
least one stage farther on his journey to 
Salisbury or Gloucester, or wherever it 
is, the traveler may believe it or he may 
not. It so often seems that the engineer 
may have a fancy to go somewhere else 
or that the guard was “‘spoofing.”’ 

Once there were seven skeptical 


Americans who ignored the guards and 
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sought the station-master for informa. 
tion. “Does it go to Llandudno June. 
tion?” Yes, it did, said the station. 
master. And they went back and gat 
in the train until the guard who exam- 
ined their tickets turned them out of the 
third-class carriage where they were 
making themselves at home. “We 
thought you said the train went to the 
Junction,” they reproached the station- 
master. “I did not say it stopped 
there,” he truthfully answered. 

The actual London is comfortingly 
like the dream London, for excepting 
the Tower and London Bridge, there are 
the expected things grouped in some- 
what the expected way. The National 
Gallery and the monument to Edith 
Cavell look down hill across Trafalgar 
Square to Whitehall. Whitehall divides 
about the cenotaph to the Unknown 
Soldier, passes the gates where the horse 
guards stand motionless under the 
arches, and ends in the great open square 
where the Houses of Parliament lift 
their modern Gothic towers and West- 
minster Abbey rises in the daisy-starred 
churchyard with St. Margaret’s close in 
beside it. 

Don’t forget afternoon tea. London 
streets are short, but there are many of 
them and they are hard to follow. 
Famous pictures hang in the National 
Gallery, but the feet grow weary and 
the attention wanders. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s is the oldest church in London, 
but you can walk in the neighborhood 
for an hour and not find the arch by 
which to approach it. Hampton Court 
overlooks the river, but the river ride 
is long. Better have tea and bread and 
butter with the sparrows in Kensington 
Gardens, and stroll along the paths over 
which Peter Pan keeps guard. 

If you must go to Stratford—and go 
you must, for Stratford belongs to the 
world—think of the sad story of the 
little girl who picked a flower in the 
Shakespeare garden when she thought 
no one was looking. Stratford is guarded 
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by dragons. More than almost any 
other place, it looks like a loving replica 
of what it once was—and really is, for 
all the tidying and restoring and paint- 
ing that has been done to it. The roads 
from it lead still into Arden. At least 
they lead to what an old rhyme of the 
countryside describes as: 


Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Graf- 
ton, 

Dodging Exhall, Papist Wizford, 

Beggarly Broom and Drunken Bid- 
ford. 


In Oxford out of term time, it is pos- 
sible to find rooms in houses where your 
landlady ‘‘does” for her lodgers. The 
front top windows of the little house on 
Longwall Street overlook the deer park 
of Magdalen College, the back windows 
look out across the garden to the mossy 
flank of New College wall. A lord in 
reduced circumstances has rooms there 
too, but nobody sees him. Nobody sees 
the transients either. Cold beef, boiled 
potatoes and greens are spread for them 
twice a day and tea is served in the 
garden. And when it is time to go on 
to the next place, there is a great calling 
up and down stairs for some one to pre- 
sent a bill. 

Curates go to Whitby on the York- 
shire coast for their summer holidays. 
They fill the blocks of tall lodging houses 
and the narrow streets. Children gather 
fossil shellfish on the stony beaches, the 
smells of fish and of the harbor at low 
tide hang in the air, and seagulls cry 
above the red roofs. 

Edinburgh belongs to the sea and the 
hills. There is the Scott monument on 
Princes Street, the castle on the hill, and 
the long street down through the old 
town to Holyrood. But surely there 
never was a fine city that so kept you 
in mind of the country about it. Cloud 
shadows on the hills, wind from the sea. 
It is with difficulty that the attention is 
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Scarborough sands, where retired Colonels from India sit in wheeled chairs, and long-legged 
children go barefoot 


brought to the Scottish plaids in the 
Princes Street windows, to the old door- 
ways of High Street and Canongate. 
The same thing is true of the Lake 
District. There are the villages, and the 
guide books people them for you— 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Southey, Ruskin, De Quincy. But the 
Lake District is a walker’s country, and 
the walkers go over the mountain passes. 
Far below, excursion steamers with flags 
flying go from port to port and motor 
busses trailing clouds of dust move from 
village to village. The real England 
goes on along footpaths and ancient 
rights of way. It links Stratford with 


Oxford and York and Abbotsford and 
Ballachulish, with Minehead, Clovelly, 
and St. Ives, with Penzance, and Chi- 
chester, and Arundel, with Piddinghoe 
and Alfriston, and Rye, and it walks on 
flowers. At least that is what the 
walkers say. 

The walkers’ destination is a cottage 
below the north escarpment of the 
South Downs. The road before it goes 
this way to Graffham, where the daffo- 
dils grow in the fields, and that way, 
with the hedges all but meeting over it, 
to Cocking. Behind it the paths climb 
the downs through hawthorn woods. 
The walkers may follow to Amberly or 





The ghosts of Britons, of Romans, and of Saxons, walk in this south coast village 
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to Chichester, but in the evening they 
will come back, through the deep beech- 
woods, along the chalk paths, into the 
misty twilight of the valley. They will 
make friends with the lame soldier who 
has come to spend the rest of his life in 
the thatched pink house next door, and 
with the friendly ladies who run the vil- 
lage club and dispense wonderful teas 
for a shilling. They will stop to read 
the sign on the common forbidding 
gypsys to camp there, by order of the 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, when the summer term 
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The heather-covered moors of North Devon are swept by winds from the Bristol Channel 


Earl of What-not, and note the coronets 
over the cottage doors. H. G. Wells 
went to school in the nearest town, but 
as no one they meet likes to mention it, 
they are not aware of the fact, or won’t 
be unless they meet the vicar. The 
vicar does not happen to mind. He has 
a map of the country on the street side 
of his garden wall for all to see and an 
invitation to the passer-by to open the 
gate and come in. And one day that 
is just what the walkers will do. 
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is over and before the next term begins 








What the British Empire 
Means Today 


By Evelyn Wrench 


Founder of the English-Speaking Union 


The British Ideal in the Twentieth Century Is No Longer to “Paint The Map 
Imperial Red,” but So to Administer a Federation of Nations 
as to Provide a Basis for World Cooperation 


HEN I was at Eton nearly thirty 
years ago, the Imperial move- 
ment was at its height. Ever since the 
first ‘‘Colonial” conference in 1887 
when the various colonies, as they then 
were, sent their representatives to 


Downing Street to discuss matters of 
mutual concern with the Home Govern- 
ment, “little Englanderisin’” was at a 
discount and we were all more or less 
willing disciples of Joseph Chamber- 


lain when he appealed to us to “think 
Imperially.”’ 

Those were the days when the ad- 
jective ‘‘red” was used in another sense 
to what it is today. We talked about 
the “all red route round the world,” 
meaning that the traveler should keep 
within the confines of the British Em- 
pire; we discussed the “all red” cable, 
meaning a cable encircling the globe 
under British direction, and Joseph 
Chamberlain, Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Dea- 
con and others of the great figures of the 
concluding years of the nineteenth 
century encouraged us in our belief that 
to paint further sections of the map 
“red” was the highest service the 
young Englishman could render, both to 
the British Empire and to the world. 

Those were the days long before the 
doctrine of self-determination was pro- 
mulgated and the average Englishman 
had no qualms about bearing his share 
of the “white man’s burden.” We 
sang “Rule Britannia”; we read Kip- 


ling’s patriotic verse and we were eon. 
vinced in our innermost beings that 
providence had ordained that a handful 
—I am speaking figuratively—of Eng- 
lishmen should and could run a great 
portion of the globe. And very effee- 
tively they ran it too, for the elder 
among us in the present generation ean 
recall the state of Egypt in the early 
eighties when young Evelyn Baring was 
summoned from India to help to put 
the Egyptian finances in order. 

Within twenty years nothing less than 
a miracle had been performed. Egypt 
was flourishing, her people prosperous 
and such an era of contentment had 
never been known on the banks of the 
Nile, and while the Khedive’s portrait . 
may have appeared on the Egyptian 
stamps and his signature at the foot of 
official proclamations, the real ruler of 
“gypt was Lord Cromer. 

During the last fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century and the first ten of 
the twentieth our old conception of the 
British Empire was at its height. But 
with the ending of the South African 
war our political ideals began to change 
and to grow, and the British Empire 
of today which has become a Common- 
wealth of Nations is something entirely 
different to what it was twenty-five 
years ago; or perhaps I should be more 
correct in saying that our conceptions 
of the British Commonwealth’ today 
have entirely altered. 
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This year of the British Empire Ex- 
hibition at Wembley, when our atten- 
tion is especially focused on those por- 
tions of the globe which acknowledge 
the sway of the Union Jack, would 
seem to be a suit- 
able occasion on 
which to en- 
deavor to write 
an interpretive 
article explain- 
ing to the great 
American read- 
ing public just 
why the average 
Englishman _ be- 
lieves in the Brit- 
ish Empire and 
in its mission in 
the world and 
why he feels that 
in so doing there 
is nothing in- 
compatible to 
renderin g a © Photochrom Co. 
whole-hearted 
allegiance to the 
League of Nations, or whatever the ul- 
timate association of all nations will be 
termed. 

The great story of the colonization of 
many of the vast empty spaces of the 
world by the English-speaking peoples 
has yet to be told with the necessary 
imagination: We require an H. G. 
Wells to do for us what Gibbon did for 
the Roman Empire. Anyhow it is 
impossible to write about the latter 
development of the British Common- 
wealth without following closely the 
successive stages of the evolution of the 
original British colonies in North Amer- 
ica into the United States. It has taken 
the British people three hundred years 
to evolve their present conception of 
the British Commonwealth and as Mr, 
Lloyd George remarked in his recent 
American tour “Washington was one 
of the architects of the British Com- 
monwealth.” This utterance was not 
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mere picturesque word painting, of 
which Mr. Lloyd George is adept. 

The breaking up of the British Bp. 
pire in the eighteenth century and the 
great events which took place between 
1774 and 1784 
undoubtedly 
taught many les- 
sons to British 
administrators 
and legislators 
which they never 
quite forgot. In 
the bitter school 
of experience 
they learned that 
the only manner 
in which a World 
Empire can be 
run is by giving 
the com pletest 
liberty to all con- 
cerned. The Do- 
minion of Can- 
ada, which is 
probably the 
portion of the 
British Empire best known to the 
American people, has always stood in 
the vanguard of the movement for 
freedom within the British Common- 
wealth and at times during the nine- 
teenth century it looked as if British 
statesmen had not yet learned their 
lesson, and that the.words of the French 
economist and writer Turgot that “Col- 
onies are like fruit which drop from the 
parent stem when they are ripe” were 
destined to be fulfilled. Fortunately 
for the British Commonwealth at the 
time of crisis in the nineteenth century, 
Great Britain possessed a far-seeing 
statesman whom she sent to Canada, 
Lord Durham, and it is no exagger- 
ation to say that the Durham Report 
was the cornerstone on which the 
British Commonwealth has been erected 
in the past eighty years. 

As recently as 1887, when the first 
Colonial conference took place, our 
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conception of the Empire was still that 
of a mother-country surrounded by 
daughter or satellite colonies and the 
idea of a Commonwealth, in which each 
state would be practically independent, 
endowed with treaty-making powers 
and adinitted to have the right of ap- 
pointing its own ambassador in a foreign 
capital, possessing its own navy and 
army and air force and refusing to be 
committed to any war on behalf of the 
commonwealth as a whole until its 
elected representatives had discussed 
the subject in debate, building its 
tariff wall against the mother country, 
was something undreamed of. 

But the present position of the British 
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Commonwealth and the complete free- 
dom possessed by the Dominions was 
not achieved without much struggling, 
for there was powerful opposition, espe- 
cially in Great Britain, against anything 
which appeared to weaken the Imperial 
structure. These Imperialists believed 
that the only way of keeping the 
British Empire intact was by working 
out a black and white constitution and 
establishing in London an Imperial 
parliament to which all sections of the 
Empire would send their representatives. 

Two Empire statesmen who assisted 
in the battle for autonomy but who at 
the same time believed in the vision of a 
world Commonwealth of free states 
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were Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the great 
French-Canadian, and General Louis 
Botha, the Dutch South African soldier- 
statesman. 

A talk with the latter in the Prime 
Minister’s delightful office in the Union 
Government Buildings at Pretoria, 
which in its site almost bears comparison 
to the Acropolis at Athens, comes to the 
writer’s mind in the autumn of 1913, 
less than twelve months before the out- 
break of the world war. General Botha 
was discussing the future position of 
the Union of South Africa in the British 
Commonwealth and he said that he did 
not think stay-at-home Englishmen 
realized the magnitude of the action of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman and 
his Cabinet after a victorious war in 
giving complete self-government to 
South Africa. It was an act, he said, 
which he would never forget all his life, 
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nor would many of his fellow-country- 
men, and when the time of trial came 
they would not be found wanting in 
their loyalty to the British Empire. 
Little did I then think that within 
twelve months General Botha would be 
called upon to prove his sincerity. 

In a bird’s-eye survey such as I have 
been asked to provide it is not possible 
to take every section of the British 
Commonwealth and deal with its his 
tory, development and present condi- 
tions. The writer can only attempt to 
string impressions together like the 
beads of a necklace and trust that the 
completed whole will produce the right 
effect. 

During the late war there was no 
section of the British Commonwealth 
which rendered more. stirring service 
than the Commonwealth of Australia, 8 
country which it must be confessed was 
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little known on the continent of Europe 
or in the United States before 1914. A 
nation inhabiting an island as large as 
the United States containing little over 
five millions of persons and yet sustain- 
ing nearly as many casualties as those of 
the great American nation. I spent a 
year in Australia just before the war, in 
the early days of the establishment of 
the Australian Navy, and I shall never 
forget the enthusiasm with which the 
Australian people threw themselves into 
the task of building up a local naval 
foree of which they could be proud. Till 
Australia owned her own embryo fleet 
she had made a comparatively small cash 
contribution to the Imperial Navy. 

At that time there were many who 
shook their heads and regarded Austra- 
lia’s enthusiasm for her own naval 
forces with misgiving; must not such a 
development ultimately lead to “the 
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cutting of the painter?’ And yet this 
remarkable situation has come about. 
Just in proportion as freedom and free 
institutions have been extended to the 
outlying portions of the British Empire, 
so has the attachment of the people con- 
cerned to the Imperial idea, the idea of 
a world commonwealth of free and co- 
operating states, grown in intensity. 
We no longer talk of Australia being 
loyal to England for she is no such 
thing, or of “Great Britain and her 
colonies.”” Today we talk of the 
British Commonwealth, of the great 
sister-nations of Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and of the free democ- 
racies of New Zealand, Newfoundland 
and of Ireland, equal partners in the 
British world state or “Britannic Alli- 
ance”? as Mr. Richard Jebb termed it. 

Modern science has helped to make the 
British world state feasible. London and 
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Melbourne are probably closer together 
today than were London and Glasgow 
a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Since the beginning of the present 
century we have got to know one an- 
other, to appreciate the other’s stand- 
point. This happy result has been 
brought about by visits of the Dominion 
press, by our periodic Imperial con- 
ferences, by the bitter lessons of the 
world war and our association together 
for the common cause. 

Hitherto my remarks have been con- 
fined to those sections of the British 
Empire inhabited by white peoples, 
largely of the same race as ourselves. 
What of the vast territories with a 
population approximating 400,000,000 
of human beings of every degree of 
color, race and creed for whom at the 
present time the British Empire stands 
as trustee. 

As they advance along the path to 
nationhood will they follow the example 
of Egypt. and become entirely inde- 
pendent or will they become “brown” 
dominions, similar in their political 
rights to Australia and Canada and 





possessing complete internal freedom, or 
will they remain within the British 
Commonwealth of nations? That is the 
most interesting problem which con- 
fronts the British Commonwealth at 
the present time and alongside this 
question goes that of adapting our 
Western political institutions to Eastern 
needs. When Mahatma Gandhi warns 
his fellow countrymen against “satanic” 
Western civilization, may he not be 
partially right? Are we quite certain 
that political institutions which meet 
the needs of say white Australia or Can- 
ada are suited to present-day India, a 
sub-continent with over three hundred 
millions of people talking twenty-five 
languages in almost every stage of 
development from the semi-savage to 
men of the type of Gandhi, Tagore, 
Bose, who can hold their own with the 
greatest minds of the West. 

Those of us who believe in the British 
Empire and in its world-mission are of 
the opinion that there is plenty of room 
for India as a free and self-governing 
nation within the Commonwealth. But 
the task of giving India Dominion Home 
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Rule is a difficult one and there will 
probably have to be a gradual scheme 


of devolution. In other words the 
Indian people will have to work out a 
federal form of government somewhat 
similar to that of the United States, 
giving local freedom to what we refer 
to as the “native”’ states and to the 
various sections of British India. Mr. 
Philip Kerr, Mr. Lloyd George’s former 
secretary, once said to me, “ What India 
needs is a_ self-government scheme 
dividing the country up into units of 
ten million,’’ and there is much food for 
reflection in this remark. These brief 
references to India, which deserves an 
article to itself, will serve to show the 
difficulty of the problem: at the same 
time when we consider how the small 
settlements in Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and elsewhere have in the past 











hundred and twenty years grown into 
great free and self-governing nations, 
we have no reason to be despondent in 
the case of India. 

Now to turn to British-American_re- 
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lations, or what we usually refer to now- 
adays as English-speaking friendship, 
for the subject we are discussing is much 
more than the relationship of Great 
Britain and the United States, embracing 
as it does all sections of the British 
Commonwealth. 

It is twenty years since I first dis- 
cussed with Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, the prob- 
lems of the British Empire and I well 
recall our agreement on the overwhelm- 
ing importance to the world of a frank 
understanding and close cooperation 
between the British Commonwealth and 
the United States. Astute statesman 
that he was, Sir Wilfrid realized that the 
destiny of mankind very largely de- 
pended on the friendship of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

While the relationship between our 
peoples is on a much securer basis than 
it was.a quarter of a century ago, there 
are still certain sections of opinion in 
the United States which regard this 
much discussed cooperation between 
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the English-speaking peoples with a 
certain amount of misgiving. On vari- 
ous occasions during visits to the United 
States and from a regular perusal of 
American periodicals I have noticed 


this tendency: “Beware of this British 


propaganda”? says a writer, “it is all 
part of a deep laid scheme dear to the 
heart of Andrew Carnegie. It is nothing 


less than British-American reunion. 
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Amcrican travelers to Canada know 


These wily Britishers, such adepts in 
diplomacy alongside the unsophisti- 
cated Americans, have only one ulti- 
mate goal; that is, by hook or by crook 
to get the United States back into the 
British world-state.”” Such a point of 
view can be only held by those un- 
familiar with the actual facts. 

There is no party or section of opinion 
in Great Britain or in any part of the 
British Empire which has the slightest 
desire for such a consummation, quite 
apart from its impossibility. The whole 
trend of thought in Great Britain re- 
cently has been to reduce our external 
liabilities. The white man’s burden is 
no longer as popular a theme as it used 
to be. It is realized that in this com- 
plicated modern world running the 


affairs in our own tight little island gives 
us all the troubles we need. 

Modern civilization is such an intri- 
cate thing, the relationship between 
Capital and Labor is so delicate, our 
industrial and social problems are in 
such a state of flux that we seck no 
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further responsibilities overseas. Rather 
do we turn to the thought that outside 
the British Commonwealth is another 
great state founded on the same con- 
cepts of liberty as our own and which 
is ready to work with us for the welfare 
of mankind. Certainly the experience 
of the five years since Armistice have 
made us realize anew the number of 


things which we possess in common 
with the American people. In_ the 
many international discussions which 


have taken place on and off since Presi- 
dent Wilson affixed his signature to the 
Treaty of Versailles, we have realized 
afresh that despite surface differences 
how great is the similarity between 
American and British people in their 
outlook on the common affairs of 
humanity. This similarity of aim, in 
no spirit of self glorification, in no spirit 
of Race Imperialism, was responsible 
more than anything else for the triumph 
of the Washington Treaty at which 
the British Commonwealth surrendered 
its three-hundred-year-old mistress- 
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ship of the seas while the American Like the American people they realize 
Commonwealth formally gave up the the need for the widest educational 
attempt to rule the waves, which her facilities. Like the American people 
financial strength would have enabled — they are less hidebound by convention, 
her to do. Symptomatic of this identity of outlook 
The Dominions of the British Com-_ is the attitude of Australia and Canada. 
monwealth have much in common with the two nations in the British Common- 
the United States, more perhaps than wealth furthest along the road of 
have the people of the United States nationhood, towards granting titles 
with the inhabitants of the Old Country. It seems to me that the example 
They live in the New World; like the of the English-speaking peoples — in 
American people they have had to medical research, in fighting tropical 
grapple with nature, to develop vast diseases, is symbolic of what that atti- 
virgin territories and bring them under tude should be to world problems as a 
cultivation; like the people of the whole. They both possess the blessings 
United States they have had, so to of free institutions, of a common out- 
speak, a clean slate on which to work out look on life; neither of them desires to 
their problems. They have been spared _ increase its responsibilities in the world, 
the enormous disadvantage under which especially is this true of the British 
we in the Old Country are laboring of Commonwealth which through no action 
paying for the lack of vision of our fore- of the present generation finds itself 
fathers. They have been able to benefit saddled with nearly unbearable terri- 
by our mistakes in the early years of the — torial and governmental burdens. Both 
industrial revolution. They have, prac- have got to their present positions in 
tically speaking, no vast areas of slum- the world through long years of upward 
land to abolish such as we have, im- struggling. Both are great trading 
posing an almost impossible strain on nations; both realize that the greatest 
the present generation. menace to the world’s prosperity is war. 
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The outlawry of war is their major pur- 
pose. They believe that both nations 
unfettered by any written alliance have 
a great part to play as big brothers to 
the rest of mankind. They do not desire 
to adopt a patronizing attitude however. 
They do believe that in their two 
Commonwealths they have gathered 
much useful experience which they de- 
sire to place at the disposal of humanity. 

As regards the more definite problem 
of British-American relations they have 
been through many acute phases since 
British and Americans last fired at each 
other in 1814. We are now far enough 
away from our struggles and our mis- 
understandings to be able to regard them 
in a dispassionate manner, or we ought to 
be able so to do. We can now realize 
that there are faults on both sides. 
Englishmen certainly are ready to dis- 
cuss in the frankest manner the chief 
events in the American Revolution and 
the sorry story of their Government’s 
action in that struggle, when the cause 
of freedom was championed by the 
North American colonies and when the 
cause of reaction had things all its own 
way at Westminster. In the past 
history of the English-speaking peoples 
there have been many civil wars. Such 
a one was the Revolutionary contest of 
1774, apart from the introduction of 
German mercenaries. If the sores of 
the American Civil War of sixty years 
ago have been healed, and it seems they 
have been for the most part, is there any 
valid reason why the sores of the 
Revolutionary War of one hundred and 
fifty years ago should not be equally 
obliterated? 

If we are destined to play the great 
part of trustees of civilization it is more 
than ever necessary that we should 
understand one another and appreciate 
the other’s point of view. Better ac- 
quaintance and personal knowledge are 
the two requisites; in these days of an 
extended franchise how to introduce the 
masses to one another is our greatest 
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problem. When my old friend Mr. 
Houston, at whose hospitable board ip 
New York twenty years ago I spent 
many pleasant hours discussing the 
need of a fuller and franker under- 
standing, asked me to write these few 
words on the present-day British Com. 
monwealth and on English-speaking 
relationship, I gladly consented, for the 
task which Our Wor p is performing 
is a very vital one, in providing just the 
right kind of material for our minds to 
feed on. 


One word in conclusion. This article 
has necessarily been devoted to the 
British Commonwealth and to our 
relations with the United States, but 
it will have entirely failed in its object 
if it has given the impression that 
present-day Englishmen desire to boast 
of the size of the British Empire, the 
number of its inhabitants and _ the 
position it occupies in the world. They 
realize that many of the evils of the past 
have been due to an _ exaggerated 
nationalism. As Nurse Cavell wrote 
shortly before she died “ Nationalism is 
not enough.” 

The greatest problem of the twentieth 
century is world cooperation and 
brotherhood. How to make all the 
nations of the world live in friendship 
with one another. . If the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations can survive and 
prove that its foundations are lasting 
ones we shall have gone a long way 
towards showing that a league of all 
nations is not an idle dream. The 
greatest service therefore that the 
British Commonwealth can perform for 
humanity is to prove its capacity to 
provide good government and good laws 
for one quarter of the human race within 
its confines. If racial elements 80 
diverse can live in concord in the British 
Commonwealth is there any reason why 
an even greater federation may not be 
feasible in the future, the federation of 
all mankind? 
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Homes for a Nation of Fugitives 


By Henry Morgenthau 


Chairman of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission 


The First Hand Story of the Repatriation of the Hundreds of Thousands of 
Greek Fugitives from Asia Minor, Carried Out under the 


Auspices of The League of Nations 


MONG the Greek refugees from 
Smyrna was Jimmie Cassidy. Jim- 
mie was born in Yonkers, N. Y. His 
father—whose racial origin may be 
guessed—married a Greek girl. One 
spring when Jimmie was still a small 
boy, they left their home there to make 
a journey to Anatolia, where they were 
going to visit relatives of his mother. 
That was the year of the war in Asia 
Minor between the Greeks and Turks. 
They were caught by the Turkish ad- 
vance when the Greek army broke. 
Jimmie lost his father and mother. He 
found himself alone in Smyrna—a bit 
of human driftwood in the backwash of 
the Greek defeat. Then a chance swirl 
of that whirlpool of distracted and 
suffering men and women and children 
brought him to the notice of relief 
officials. . . . 

Jimmie is working now for the 
American Express Company in Athens. 
And if a birth certificate can be secured 
for him to prove his American natione 
ality he will be brought back to the 
United States. 

Jimmie’s is one of the lucky cases, in 
what has been the chaos of the Near 
East in the past two years. Most of 
the other children who have been its 
victims—thousands of them orphans 
like him—have no such hopeful future 
to which to look forward, in a prosper- 
ous country unshaken by war and 


disaster. They face a different prospect. 
So do all the hundreds of thousands of 
Greek fugitives from Asia Minor, bereft 
of their homes and possessions, who are 
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starting life anew in Greece. 

There is the cobbler who was first 
driven from his home in Erzerum, in 
Central Asia Minor. When I found him 
in a refugee camp in Greece, he told me 
that he had been sheltered for a time in 
the Morgenthau Home in Constanti- 
nople. Then he had to leave that. city, 
and now is courageously beginning again 
in Greece. 

There is the father of five children, 
from Smyrna, where he was the prosper- 
ous owner of a livery stable, who is 
earning a living for his children and 
himself temporarily by making candy 
and selling it around the refugee camps 
near Athens. 

There is the mother with four children, 
dependent upon the earnings of her 
eldest son, getting twenty drachmas a 
day, and her eldest daughter, fourteen 
years old, getting ten drachmas a day. 
Another son, who was taken prisoner, 
has only recently won his freedom and is 
still too weak to work. In Anatolia they 
had a home and land of their own; they 
now have an empty trunk and two 
blankets—their entire property. 

There is another mother with six 
children under fifteen years of age and 
a baby thirteen months old, whose 
husband was taken prisoner by the 
Turks and has never been heard of 
since. She works from eight in the 
morning until eight in the evening, 
earning eight drachmas a day to sup- 
port her family. Her husband was a 
farmer, and they lived fairly well. Her 
only property now is a single blanket. 











staff, all of whom are refugees. Mr. 
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Morgenthau is seen standing on the first step, a little 


to the left of the center, with Mrs. Morgenthau (wearing a black hat) behind him 


grandmother, with her 
daughter and a grandson and grand- 
daughter. She is too old to work; but her 
daughter is employed in a pastry shop 
from eight in the evening until eight in the 
morning, earning.eight drachmas a day 
for the support of the family. The son-in- 
law, who was a grocer and owned a vine- 
yard in Anatolia, was killed by the Turks. 

So the cases go, by scores and hun- 
dreds and thousands. 

Living crowded in barracks, in requi- 
sitioned halls, even in the lobbies and 
boxes of theatres, these people who 
have lost everything are trying des- 
perately, with the self-sacrificing help 
of their compatriots, to find ways to 
establish a new life for themselves and 
their families in their historic home- 
land. And the spirit of Greece in this 
emergency, as I saw it in my work as 
Chairman of the Greek Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission, was typified by three 
men who aided the Commission in its 
task. One a business man who received 
a salary, devoted that entire salary to 
the cause of relieving his destitute and 
fugitive kinsmen from Turkey. An- 
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other, a former Minister to Sweden, has 
deserted the diplomatic circles to devote 
himself exclusively to help solve this 
great problem, with which his country is 
struggling. Another, a former Minister 
of Finance, gave all his time, energy, and 
experience to the service without pay. 
- To understand the problem that con- 
fronted the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission, a short historical state- 
ment is necessary. Old Greece secured 
its freedom from Turkish domination 
about one hundred years ago, and later 
on a number of islands were added. In 
1912 through the activities of Venizelos, 
Crete was incorporated into the King- 
dom. At all times and ever thereafter 
there was a constant desire among the 
Greeks to bring about what they called 
the redemption of the Hellenes living in 
Asia Minor, who had dwelt there since 
it was part of the Byzantine Empire. 
In 1919, when the Greek Govern- 
ment received the reward for the suc- 
cess of Venizelos in having combatted 
King Constantine’s desire either to 
remain neutral or to join the Germans 
and Turks, Greece was also asked by 
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the American, Brit- 
ish, and French Gov- 
ernments to take 
possession of Smyrna, 
so as to assist the 
British and French 


tosecure Mesopotamia 
and Palestine which 
had been allotted to 
them by the Peace 
Treaty. In Greece 
there was great re- 
joicing that at last 
all the Greeks would 
be reunited. Smyrna 
had been in Moham- 


medan hands since 
1402. 

After the Greeks 
had entered Asia 
Minor, the French 
Syria, the Italians Ad- 
alia, and the British 
Palestine, Galilee and 
Mesopotamia, the 
Turks who had lost 














control of Constan- 
tinople, which was in 
the possession of the 
Allies, and had estab- 
lished 
ment in Angora, con- 
cluded to 


their govern- 


make a 


stand. As all of their 

opponents had  un- Commission, 
wisely gotten away 

from their bases of 

supply and the shores where they 
could have been adequately _ pro- 


tected and greatly assisted by their 


warships, the Turks first compelled 
the Italians to make a_ separate 
treaty of peace with them = and 


abandon their warfare against them, 
and in facet to assist them with 
munitions. Next they stopped the 
French and compelled some of their 
regiments to surrender and make an 
almost equally discreditable treaty of 
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Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Chdirman of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
and former 


American Ambassador to Turkey 


and to Mexico 


peace, practically leaving the Greeks at 
the mercy of the Turks. 

In the meantime the elections of 1920 
in Greece had occurred while Venizelos, 
was in Paris. The Royalist Party, who 
had persuaded Constantine to cease 
being a constitutional monarch and 
become their political leader, won the 
election. 

The Royalists thereupon dismissed 
most of the able and trained officers, 
who were Venizelists, and replaced 




























The shoemaker who, expelled from the interior of Asia Minor, 
reached Constantinople, then came to Athens as a refugee 


them by men of their own party. The 
early defeat of the Greeks followed this 
change. Then came the crushing dis- 
aster, the hasty retreat of the Greek 
army from Asia Minor, and the com- 
plete disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment of the Greek inhabitants of those 
districts. 

Instead of the fulfillment of their 
century-old dreams of a _ reunited 
Greece of which they just had a little 
taste, all these people who had long 
looked forward to emancipation from 
Turkish tyranny, were rudely awakened. 
Where, notwithstanding the Turkish 
oppression, they had lived in their own 
homes, possessed many beautiful, ex- 
pensive farms, vineyards, almond, fig 
and mulberry orchards, and practically 
owned Smyrna—a city that rivalled 
Athens in commercial and maritime 
importance—this entire mass of people 
found themselves, without warning, 
ruthlessly torn from their homes, 


stripped of all their possessions, and 
many of them deprived of the heads of 
their families, their breadwinners. This 
tremendous mass of people, over a 
million souls, huddled into all kinds of 
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craft, were 


grateful 
for any means of eg. 


cape from the tyrants 


who had defied the 
great European Poyw- 
ers and given them 
but two weeks in which 
the entire Greek popu- 
lation had to be re 
moved from Smyrna. 
When this mass of 
humanity arrived in 
old Greece, they found 
there a people much 
saddened by the ter- 
rible defeat they had 
suffered, greatly weak- 
ened by the wars they 
had waged since 1912, 
and also deprived of a 
large part of their 
youth, who had been killed during the 
wars or had been taken prisoners by 
the Turks. So instead of realizing 
their great hope of the reunion of 
all Greeks, these people who had been 
torn by internecine strife between 
the Constantinists and Venizelists, whe 
had not yet had time to recover from the 
aftermath of the war and were them- 
selves suffering from terrific economic re- 
action on account of their terrible de- 
feat, bravely and unselfishly undertook 
the gigantic task of absorbing one and a 
quarter million of their countrymen. 
It is almost impossible to give an 
adequate and comprehensive picture of 
what occurred. Here was a_ people 
stunned by its own defeat, and—al- 
though appreciating the great assist- 
ance rendered by Great Britain in pre- 
venting the Turks from following them 
into Europe—sadly disappointed that 
the three great Powers who had in- 
duced them to make the struggle had 
failed to assist them sufficiently to avoid 
this terrible catastrophe. They must 
have felt, like Job, that there was no 
end to their trials, for on top of all their 
depression they simply had to receive 
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these people, give them 
shelter, save them from 
starving—to treat 
them with such con- 
sideration as their 
great professions of 
solicitude for their 
own redeemed broth- 
ers demanded. These 
people came in such 
vast numbers that at 
first they swamped the 
resources of Greece. 
The Greeks billeted 
them wherever they 
could. They filled the 
old barracks which 
had been used by 
soldiers at Salonica; 
they placed them in all 
kinds of warehouses 
and markets; they re- 
quisitioned rooms and_ turned 
over to them theaters, schools, and 
many of the churches; they hastily 
constructed new villages; that entire 
winter, the Government gave two 
drachmas a day to each so as to take 
care of this vast horde of immigrants. 
When Greece called on the League of 
Nations for help, and Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, representing the League, in- 
vestigated these conditions, he realized 
that it was wrong to expect the Greeks 
to solve unaided this terrific problem. 
The League of Nations evolved the 
scheme of appointing a Refugee Settle- 
ment Commission, consisting of one 
Britisher, two Greeks, and an Ameri- 
can chairman, and prevailed upon the 
Bank of England to agree to advance 
to this Commission one million pounds, 
secured by some Greek banks and by 
the guarantee of both the Greek Govern- 
ment and the National Bank of Greece. 
This money could not be used for 
charitable relief, but for productive 
purposes only. In other words, it was 
to make these newcomers self-supporting 
and to bring about their complete 
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Mr. Morgenthau with Jimmie Cassidy, a refugee. Jimmie was born 
in Yonkers, New York. His mother was a Greek 


assimilation to and absorption by the 
Greek people. Two to three hundred 
thousand of them had already— partly 
through their own exertions, partly 
through the assistance rendered by the 
Greek Government—made themselves 
self-supporting. That left about 800,000 
people to be dealt with. We were there- 
fore confronted with this anomalous 
proposition, that we had but one 
million pounds and over eight hundred 
thousand people requiring assistance. 
After careful consideration we con- 
cluded that we would restrict the use of 
this money to such a number of people 
as we could thereby definitely make 
self-supporting, so as to make a positive 
demonstration of how a _ permanent 
solution of this problem could be 
worked out and at what expense for 
each family. We felt it would be use- 
less to distribute this fund so thinly 
among a large number of applicants as 
to make no impression whatsoever. 

We found that the activities of the 
Greek Government and the agency 
established by them to assist the 
refugees had made such a splendid and 
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effective start that it was wiser for us to 
use it and to build upon it than to start 
fresh. We therefore concluded that we 
would take over all these activities, 
complete the unfinished houses, and 
build as many more as £250,000 
would enable us to do. We employed 
in our service only Greek refugees, who 
worked devotedly. By May first, there 
were completed 16,053 rooms which 
housed 61,000 people. The balance of 
£750,000 were used to locate 
peasants on the land, give them ani- 
mals, agricultural implements, seeds, 
lumber and windows and roof tiling for 
the houses which were built out of mud 
bricks. We found that we could 
definitely settle a family for about £50. 
It was satisfactorily demonstrated 
that this great mass of people 
might, with the use of about eight 
million pounds, become self-supporting 
and cease to be dependents upon the 
community. This would not apply to 
about 150,000 who were without bread 
winners and who will, until their children 
become old enough, have to be sup- 
ported by charity. 


Rug Industry Finds Foothold 


While we were making this demon- 
stration, we were also studying the con- 
ditions and the past experience of these 
people. We found that many of them 
were expert makers of rugs and carpets. 
In fact, the entire rug industry of 
Asia Minor is about to be transplanted 
to Greece because not only the workers 
but the managers, pattern designers, 
dyers, and other special experts are now 
living in Greece, and America is buying 
their entire product. 

The silk industry, which had pros- 
pered and had been largely in the hands 
of Greeks and Armenians, is also finding 
a foothold in Greece. Thousands of 
fishermen who had a thriving business 
in Asia Minor have been assisted with 
outfits and are now plying their trade in 
Greece. Many of the tobacco growers 
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have been so successfully settled op 
tobacco lands that they are already be- 
ginning to pay off instalments of the 
amounts advanced them. Many of the 
people who were accustomed to raising 
grapes and raisins are being assisted to 
follow similar pursuits in Greece. 

The experiment has progressed suff- 
ciently to convince the Commission and 
the Greek Government, the leaders 
amongst the refugees—fifty-five of 
whom are members of the present 
Parliament—and also the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Treasury Department of 
Great Britain and the Finance Section 
of the League of Nations that there is 
no longer any doubt that all the essential 
elements to solve this great problem 
existed, and that all it required was the 
money to enable us to put them into 
working order and the land on which to 
locate the people. An additional million 
pound loan was secured on the basis of 
this demonstration. 

So far, owing to the slow evacuation of 
the Turkish lands, the Greek Govern- 
ment has been unable to transfer to the 
Commission the promised million and 
a quarter acres of land. But they hope 
to do so as rapidly as land can be taken 
up by the settlers. In the meantime a 
large part of the farming community 
have been billeted upon Turkish farms 
and are, though greatly crowding each 
other, temporarily eking out an exist- 
ence. An effort is being made to allocate 
these various peoples in groups corre- 
sponding to those which they consti- 
tuted in Asia Minor, and placing these 
various groups on lands susceptible of 
the same use as those they formerly 
occupied, 


Temporary Privations 


The task is a terrific one, almost 
overwhelming. A great part of the area 
to be settled in Macedonia was fought 
over, and houses and villages were 
destroyed. The problem can only be 
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solved through great patience, tremend- 
ous industry and willingness on the part 
of the refugees to submit to temporary 
privations. Up to April 15th of this 
vear there have been settled in Mace- 
donia 73,000 families, in Thrace 17,000 
families and in other parts of Greece 
6,300 families, a total of 97,000. 

Since the beginning of our activities 
in November 1923, there have been 
four different Ministries in Greece, but 
though representing very diverse politi- 
eal views, all of them gave the most 
generous and enthusiastic support to the 
Commission, and all realized that the 
solution of the refugee problem was the 
basis of the regeneration of Greece. It 
is astonishing that Greece—involved in 
wars 1912, torn by constant 
internecine strifes between Royalists 
and Republicans, compelled to open her 
hospitable over 1,200,000 
impoverished people, forced to submit 
to the Italian bombardment of Corfu 
and the exaction of a payment of fifty 
million drachmas for the assassination 
Italian members of an 
Allied Boundary Mission—has now 
bloodlessly changed her Government 
from a monarchy to a republic, and is 
struggling to extricate herself from her 
state of depression and become a self- 
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Type of houses built in camps for Greek refugees 
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contained, self-supporting nation. It 
shows that the old spirit of Greece, 
though enslaved for many centuries, 
has never been destroyed. One must 
live in their country and with the 
people, and patiently and interestedly 
study their mentality, character, and 
traditions, to appreciate that they are 
still the proud guardians and defenders 
of that Greek art and literature which 
rose to heights that no other nation has 
ever reached. 

The homecoming of their refugees, 
sad as it was, may well mark the be- 
ginning of a better future for Greece. 
The capacity of the Greeks to make 
something even out of the most difficult 
circumstances has been proved by the 
Greek immigrants in the United States. 
These Greek refugees are doing the same 
thing in Greece. They find themselves 
at least free of oppression, among their 
own kinsmen. So out of ruin they are 
building a new life. They have seen 
that their individual troubles are only 
part of the common trouble of the Greek 
nation and race,—a problemn they must 
all work out together. The newcomers 
are turning themselves from liabilities 
into assets. Their disaster may prove 


to be the genesis of a sounder Greece. 
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REPORT ON THE FUGITIVES LIVING IN THE NATIONAL THEATER 


Made by Mr. Morgenthau’s Greek Secretary, Herself a Refugee From Asia Minor, and Here 
Reproduced, in Part, as She Wrote It 


HERE are about 300 families liv- 

ing in that place, viz: about 1100 
individuals, 90% of whom are women, 
children under 15 and old men above 75. 
Very few of the women can work, as 
most of them are too weak, others have 
their babies to nurse, and others cannot 
find any work. Considering the cir- 
cumstances under which they live one 
is impressed by the cleanliness of the 
place. They try to keep their boxes as 
neat as possible and in some of them 
you can see some flowers in tin boxes and 
some pictures hanging on the walls. 

The man in charge was President of a 
Communauty in the vicinity of Smyrna 
and knows most of these families. He 
states that nearly all owned at least a 
house in Smyrna, lands ete. 


First Floor 


In one box there are five people, wife, 
husband, two sons and a daughter 
(all children under 15). The husband is 
blind. He goes with his son and tries to 
sell lotterie tickets. On every ticket 
sold he has 5 leptas. This is their only 
resource, and a meal a day. In Smyrna 
they owned a house. The husband was 
a waiter and they were well to do people. 

Next box—One woman with four 
children, 2-4-5-8 years of age. She is 
working as a cook and earns 5 drachmas 
a day. During the day the children are 
left in the care of the neighbours. In 
the evening she distributes the food she 
receives which is not even enough for 
one and gives it to her children. Her 
husband has been killed by the Turks. 
Her only belongings are an empty 
trunk and two blankets. 


Second Floor 


Large hall without divisions. Forty 
families are living there, viz about 200 


people, sleeping, cooking, washing. There 
is a family of seven people. One old 
man 70 years of age, unable to work, 
being paralytic, daughter able and 
willing to work as dress-maker but 
unable to find any work, he has another 
daughter with four children (under 15) 
one of whom is sick. She cannot work 
because she has to take care of her 
father and children. Their only be 
longins are four blankets. They are 
from Smyrna. The father was a flour 
dealer there, they owned a house and a 
shop. His son and son-in-law were 
kept prisoners? Has not heard from 
them. Fearful condition. They seem 
very respectable people. 


Third Floor 


One woman with 4 children, & a 
baby. eldest 9 years old. Husband 
been killed by Turks. Unable to work 
on account of baby and children. 

One woman, with four children 
eldest 14 years old. Husband killed by 
Turks. Two sons prisoners; not heard 
from them at all. She is working and 
receiving about 7 to 10 drachmas a day 
when she finds work. The children are 
left alone while she is away. She is 
from Smyrna. Her husband was a 
butcher. Her only belongins are two 
blankets and an empty trunk. 


Top Floor 


There are about twenty families 
living there, viz: about 100 people. 
Kind of divisions with blankets. The 
whole; place is extremely clean. 

In a rather small room without any 
divisions there are four families living, 
about 15 to 20 people. One or two men 
in every room, others beeing killed by 
the Turks. The, men who have been 
prisoners and have been released are 
too weak to be able to work. 
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The National Theater in Athens, 
whose boxes and_ corridors 
house three hundred refugee 
families. Most of them come 
from Smyrna, and nearly all 
owned at least houses there 
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THE PAGE MEMORIAL 


O finer monument could be raised to the memory of Walter 
Hines Page than the proposed School of International 
Relations. It was in this field of endeavor, as our Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, that he spent the last years of 
his active and fruitful life. Nor is there any more obvious 
gap to be filled in our system. of education. 

It is surprising that we, who believe in the democratic control of 
Foreign Policy, should be lacking in institutions where this so im- 
portant subject can be adequately studied. We have long needed 
something like the Ecole des hautes sciences politiques at Paris for the 
training of young men for our Foreign Service. 

Of more general interest is the proposal to publish the results of 
the studies and researches made at the School. In spite of our ever- 
increasing output of books, America is strangely lacking in author- 
itative reference works on our Foreign Relations. The American 
student must go abroad and work in the archives of foreign govern- 
ments to get material for a study of our diplomatic history. The 
nations of Europe make public, in their White Papers and Yellow 
Books, a great deal more of their diplomatic correspondence than our 
Department of State ever releases 

We generally consider ourselves an up-to-date people, but the most 
recent volume of ‘‘ Foreign Relations’”’—supposed to be the annual re- 
port of the Department of State—is dated 1914 and makes no mention 
of awar! If we are to have an enlightened public opinion on such mat- 
ters, if we are to exercise any effective democratic control on our Foreign 
Policy, we need something that reads a little less like ancient history. 

We may hope that this new School of International Relations will 
break through the crust of tradition and effect some arrangement with 
the Department of State, whereby serious students of our diplomacy 
may have access to the facts of current interest. 

As yet the Page Memorial School is only a project, but the response 
to the suggestion has been so favorable that there is every prospect 
that the Committee in charge will find sufficient public interest to 
assure adequate financial support. Our Wor zp wishes them success. 
110 
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DISARMAMENT 


2s REAT BRITAIN is not the only country where a Labor 
Government is attacking the problem of decreasing the 
burden of armaments. Rasmussen, the Danish Minister 
of National Defense, said, in a recent interview: ‘This 
Fall I shall propose that Denmark disarm. . . . The 
principle of the proposal is disarmament and the establishment of the 
necessary police force on the frontier and at sea, in accordance with 
International Law. . . . Our existing military system, the uselessness 
of which is apparent, costs seven times as much annually as the 
Labor program would.” 

The common sense with which the Danes meet their problems of 
national life comes like a breath of cool, fresh air in the heated and 
heavy atmosphere of most European political thought. The foreign 
policies of Denmark give us a striking illustration of what is meant by 
the phrase “‘moral disarmament.” 

Even with the most intense military effort the people of a small 
country like Denmark could not develop the armed force to conquer 
their neighbors nor to resist the determined aggression of a Great 
Power. They cannot rely for national security on armament—so 
what’s the use of an Army? 

The Danish statesmen have done more for the safety of their 
country than the cleverest general staff could have done. They have 
made friends with their neighbors, have eliminated the causes of irri- 
tation, which might lead to serious hostility. They have given no one 
just cause for offense. It is cheaper and wiser than the truculence 
that must go armed. 

Immediately after the War, the Danes were urged to “take back”’ 
the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, which Bismarck had snatched 
from them in 1868. They had just as good a claim to them as France 
had to Alsace-Lorraine. But the Danish Government—with a wis- 
dom quite unusual in those days, when it was an ‘‘open season” on 
Germany and everybody was grabbing—insisted on an honest plebi- 
scite in these provinces to find out how many of the people wanted to 
become Danes. They refused to accept districts where the majority 
of the people preferred to remain Germans. They lived up to their 
common sense, which told them that unwilling subjects are a liability, 
not an asset. No country has a plausible claim to any of their terri- 
tory and they have no blocks of disloyal aliens who want to revolt. 
So, now, they can afford to disarm. 

Disarmament would be very much more difficult in Rumania—to 
take but one example, where many offer. The present frontiers of 
Rumania are a cause of anger and deep resentment to her neighbors. 
By taking all of Bessarabia, much of which is predominantly Ruma- 
nian in language and sympathy, She has established an ugly feud with 
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Russia and has also acquired a dangerous group of citizens who are 
violently anti-Rumanian. By taking all of Transylvania, to much of 
which she had the best of claims, she made the hope of peaceful rela- 
tions with Hungary very remote, lengthened frontiers which need 
fortifications and armaments to defend, and further complicated her 
domestic problems by another hostile, alien minority. Rumania can- 
not hope to maintain her present frontiers without making prepa- 
ration for war her principal business, and even with the severest mili- 
tary effort on the part of her own people she must subordinate all her 
diplomacy to the search for powerful allies. 

The same necessity for military effort weighs on most of the larger 
nations, which are heavily involved in colonial enterprises. Gibraltar, 
Malta and Cyprus are powerful bases for Britain’s naval Empire, but 
they are also exposed out-posts that must be defended. When in the 
years before the War the British wanted to concentrate their fleets 
in the North Sea to protect the homeland from possible German 
attack, they had to entrust the defense of these outposts to France 
and that was the consideration which transformed the Entente Cor- 
diale into a military alliance—in fact, if not in name. By peacefully 
selling to us the Virgin Islands in the West Indies, which we coveted, 
the Danes further reduced the demands on their Navy. 

“Moral Disarmament” means working out a Foreign Policy, which 
removes the causes—or excuses—of armament. The Danes have done 
it successfully and that is the way of Peace. We, or any other nation 
could disarm, if we were willing to pay the price of Peace. 





TURMOIL IN GERMANY 


EVER have the news despatches from Germany been more 
obscure and discouraging than in the last few weeks. 
The discouraging impression is not due to any decision, 
which the new Reichstag has taken, but to its apparent 
inability to reach any decision. The May elections proved 

that neither the Extreme Right nor the Extreme Left had enough 

followers to claim a majority. It was a narrow victory for the Liberal 

Center. But the Reichstag opened in a riot; the Communists yell- 

ing: “Torpedo him” at von Tirplitz and ‘ Murderer” at Ludendorf, 

and their opponents of the reactionary Nationalist Party hissing and 
shrieking insults whenever a Jewish name was reached on the roll- 
call. Both Extremes are in the minority, but they make up with 
noise and the virulence of their fanaticism for what they lack in 
numbers. There seems small chance of constructive statesmanship 
emerging from the center of this pandemonium. 

Never since those tragic days in 1914, when Europe stumbled into 
war, has Germany had greater need of cool-headed, commonsense 
statesmanship. The Dawes Committee plan offers her a better chance 
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to work out from under the ruin of the War than she has had before. 
The political upset in France, bringing into power a Ministry that 
wants to work with England for the pacification of Europe, has 
brought about a new set of cireumstances—new opportunities for 
settlement, which it might well be fatal for Germany not to seize. 

It is to be hoped that, unless a strong and moderate Ministry can 
be formed in this Reichstag, that it will be promptly dissolved and a 
new election held. In such days as these Germany can not afford 
to drift—nor waste time. 





THE WORLD COURT—A FIRST STEP 


SHE CONTORTIONS of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
BY| Affairs in their effort to torpedo the President’s proposal 
about the World Court has completely distorted the 
picture. A very important, although minor, feature in 
a general scheme for organizing the world for peace has 
hecome a matter of “party discipline ’’ This is unfortunate, as there 
isno real relation between the two questions—‘‘Should the Republican 
Senators support the President?” and “Should the United States 
participate in the World Court?” 

The President was right in his Memorial Day address in saying 
that adhesion to the World Court would not be a complete guarantee 
against war. At best entrance into the Court would be a step in the 
direction of Peace. To stop there, with the feeling that the goal had 
been reached, would be absurd and very dangerous. And here we 
come to the nub of the question—the real reason for the opposition 
of the Irreconcilables. They do not fear what would happen to us, if 
we joined the Court, but that, if we took this step, we would go farther. 
They do not object very seriously to the Court as such, but they fear 
it as a “first step.’”” They remember that the Secretary of State, 
President Harding and President Coolidge have advocated a larger co- 
operation with other nations—to which the Court is a first step. They 
realize that the arguments advanced by President Harding in support 
of the World Court and by President Coolidge at Arlington are just as 
applicable to other forms of cooperation. They know that most of the 
delegations, which appear at Washington on behalf of the Court, regard 
it not as an end but as a beginning. Our Wor.p has always supported 
the movement for membership in the Court in this sense. We do not 
like Senator Lodge, but he is not a fool. He opposes the World Court 
for exactly the same reason that we support it. He does not believe in 
an active policy of increasing cooperation with other nations for the 
organization of peace and we do. He knows that if the people, who 
think with us, succeed in overcoming his obstruction on this point, 
they will, with encouraged vigor, press for further measures of co- 
operation. That is the basic reason why he opposes this first step. 
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THE VALUE OF A WORLD COURT 


ms) NTERNATIONAL LAWYERS have always had difficulty 
in separating “legal” and ‘ ‘ political” questions—“ justici- 
able” and ‘“‘non-justiciable”’ disputes. There are some 
students, who think that the first type of quarrels—ques- 
tions of law—more often lead to war than the second type, 
that a Court could do more to keep the Peace than Boards of Arbi- 
tration. It is the more common belief that “non-justiciable”’ disputes 
—involving considerations of ‘‘national honor,” prestige and passions, 
rather than Law—are the more dangerous. However the argument 
over the relative importance of “‘justiciable”’ and ‘‘non-justiciable” 
disputes is rather a waste of time. Obviously the commonsense thing 
to do is to contrive machinery to deal with both kinds of quarrels. 

The men who drew up the Covenant of the League of Nations took 
this commonsense view. The problems of peace had for them an 
acute urgency, for the echo of the great guns was still in their ears, 
they sought means to deal with and diminish all causes of war. They 
gave more thought to the “political”? methods of stabilizing peace— 
diplomatic negotiations, the give and take of conferences, the com- 
promises of arbitration, the ‘friendly offices’? and conciliating 
counsel of neighbors—but they did not neglect the juridical methods. 
They put into the Covenant the Article, which brought about the 
creation of the existing Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Court is a very important cog in the machine for creating and 
stabilizing the Peace of the World, but it is only one cog. Those, 
who would strip it from its setting, who would disassociate it from 
the League, who refuse to consider any Court which is coordinated 
with other institutions for the prevention of War, inevitably diminish 
its potency. Our Wor Lp is very earnestly in favor of America’s 
entrance into the World Court, not only because it is a good thing in 
itself, but also because it is a step away from sterile isolation in the 
direction of larger cooperation. We believe that our country should 
do not only the little, safe things but al! that may be done to elim- 
inate the Crime of War. The Senator, who pretends that he has 
done his full duty in the Cause of Peace by introducing a resolution 
for a World Court, or voting for one, is trying to sell his constituents 
a gold brick. At best it is only a first step. 




































WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH CONGRESS? 


ie CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of this Session is not 
inspiring and in no other phase is it so disappointing as in 
regard to Foreign Relations. The year of the Disarma- 
ment Conference was one of activity and effort at con- 
structive achievement. Then came a period of inaction. 
The last year has been one of destruction. The growing aspiration 
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of the people for effective work in cooperating with other nations for 
peace—symbolized by the World Court Movement—has_ been 
smothered. Congress can claim no credit for whatever good may 
come out of the Dawes Report. TIIl feeling has been generated in a 
dozen quarters—acute ill-feeling in the case of Japan—by an ill-con- 
sidered, unscientific, unworkable and arrogant Immigration Bill. 
“Twenty years of excellent diplomacy” scrapped, in the words of 
Senator Reed. It is a sorry record. 

What’s the matter? Can we not hope to have Congress give in- 
telligent care to our relations with other nations? 

Our Wor ~p is reluctant to blame the machinery for the faults of 
the mechanics who misdirect it. We do not believe that any great 
improvement in the conduct of our Foreign Affairs would result from 
“tinkering’’ with the Constitution. Of course we expect constant 
improvement in our motor cars. Perhaps a good political engineer 
could design a Constitution with better transmission than the Eight- 
eenth Century model we have inherited. But that does not seem to 
be the real cause of the trouble.. A good chauffeur can get pretty fair 
speed out of an old car and a poor chauffeur can wreck a 1924 model. 
We could get better results from the Constitution than we are getting. 

There is a wide-spread habit of blaming our troubles on “the 
politicians,’ but even that seems too easy an evasion of personal 
responsibility. It is an old saying and a wise one that: ‘The principal 
business of a Congressman is to go on being a Congressman.” That 
sounds at first like a cynical joke, but it is not. It is the only honor- 
able attitude for a Congressman who believes in representative 
government. The only way for a Congressman to go on being a 
Congressman is to give satisfaction to those who elected him. Now 
and then a Congressman will act on his conscience, fearlessly, un- 
selfishly—as often as the rest of us—but generally, on the whole, 
his vote is determined by his hope of re-election. 

There are few Members of Congress—in the Senate or the House— 
who are personally opposed to President Coolidge’s proposal that we 
should adhere to the World Court. Very few of them maintain that it 
was wise, expedient or necessary to affront the Japanese so boorishly 
in the matter of Immigration. With a few individual exceptions the 
members of both Houses acted in these matters, with the expectation 
of solidifying their position with their constituents. They thought 
that their votes would either please the folks at home or be ignored 
by them. When a Congressman thinks that his constituents are 
indifferent about any subject, he uses his vote in some deal with his 
mates, which he thinks will help him in his business—increase the 
chances of his Party. Did your Senator or Representative at Wash- 
ington vote the way you wanted him to? Remember that he was trying 
to please you. This Fall you have an opportunity to vote yourself. 


ARTHUR BULLARD. 
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> SHIFTING POLITICAL SCENES 








of last month, temporarily held up progress on putting 
in effect the Dawes Committee plan to stabilize German 
finances and secure payment of war damages. But 
several developments pointed toward the ultimate adop- 
tion of the Allied and American experts’ program. 

In France the leaders of the Socialist coalition, Herriot and Briand, 
made it clear that while they would insist upon full reparation and 
guarantees of security from Germany, they would be willing to end 
the occupation of the Ruhr Valley once definite steps were taken to 
put the Dawes Committee plan in operation. Herriot further indi- 
cated that he would favor a policy basing security for France upon 
sanctions offered by the League of Nations. 

In Germany, the Liberal coalition Cabinet under Chancellor 
Marx maintained its position against attempts of the reactionary 
Nationalists to get control. The Chancellor declared that while he 
would insist upon the return of the Ruhr region to German adminis- 
tration, the one hope for German revival lay in the application of the 
Dawes Committee plan and that he would hold to the policy of 
accepting it as a basis for a working agreement with the Allies. 

Belgium and Italy came to a new understanding, bringing Belgium 
more fully in line with British and Italian points of view regarding 
Germany and uniting the Belgian and Italian Premiers in advocacy 
of a conference of all the Allies to work out a common policy. The 
Allies sent a demand to Germany for renewal of military control. 
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CHINA RECOGNIZES SOVIET RUSSIA y 





ISSUES more important than the obvious one of renewal of 
relations between China and Russia were involved in the 

declaration of an agreement between the Peking and 
Moscow Governments including the recognition of Soviet 
Russia. In following the example recently set by Great 
Britain and Italy, China gained from the Russian administration 
several points for which she has long been contending with western 
powers. The treaty, accepted by the Soviet Government for the 
sake of a settlement and establishment of diplomatic relations, was 
reported to provide for cancellation of treaties with third parties 
affecting China’s sovereignty, for withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Mongolia where Soviet recognition and aid had been extended to an 
alleged republic set up in opposition to Chinese control, and also for 
renunciation by Russia of extra-territorial rights and concessions in 
treaty ports in China. These last agreements are likely to be made 
precedents for later Chinese attempts to secure similar agreements 
from other nations, now enjoying these privileges in China. 

China also secured the right to purchase the Russian-built Chinese 
Eastern Railway, running through Manchuria. This is a line of 
great strategic and economic importance, tapping one of the richest 
regions of the Far East. Since there were also considerable French and 
Japanese investments in the road, still represented by bonds, the 
control of the railway has been a long-standing cause of international 
controversy. Chinese purchase and management have been opposed by 
the nations interested in joint control. 
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A World Conference on Immigration 





TALY was host to delegates from 

fifty-nine nations gathered for an 
international conference on immigra- 
tion, which Premier Mussolini took the 
initiative in calling. It acquired special 
interest because of the passage of the 
new American law affecting immigration 
into the United States. Differences 
between European and American points 
of view developed at several of the ses- 
sions, which were held in Rome. One 
of the sharpest was over a proposal to 
refer a question to the International 
Labor Bureau, under the League of 
.Nations. E. J. Henning, Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, argued that the confer- 
ence was autonomous and had no need 
to refer any question to another body, 
adding: 

“T am not quite sure to what organi- 
zation the honorable gentleman from 
Great Britain is referring.” 

“The United States,” replied Viscount 
Ullswater, “should live in the world, not 
out of it.” 

With the delegates from the United 
States and some South American repub- 
lics abstaining from voting, the confer- 
ence passed resolutions favoring: 

Exchange of information; ae 

Uniform identification cards for immigrants. 

Coordination of statistics of various coun- 
tries; 

Repression of clandestine immigration; 

Measures to check immigration of undesir- 
ables; ’ 

Uniform emigrant passports and simpler 
routine in securing passports and visas, with 
a view to ending the passport syste m eventus ally. 

Supervision of contracts involving deductions 
from wages; 

Facilitation of movement of skilled laborers; 

Control of collective recruiting of emigrants; 

Measures regulating migration of intellectual 
workers; : 

Measures assuring respect for religion and 
customs of immigrants; 

Standards for collective labor contracts. 


Italy and Czecho-Slovakia in Accord 


DOUARD BENES, 





the shrewdly 


4 constructive Czechish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has accomplished one 








of the most significant pieces of diplo- 
matic work in Europe since the war, in 
the building of a new order in central 
Europe. Recently, to the Czechish aj. 
liances with Yugo-Slavia and Rumania, 
in the “Little Entente,” and to the 
understanding with Poland and the ae- 
cord with France, he has added a new 
compact with Italy. Benes and Musgo- 
lini agreed in conferences in Rome upon 
a treaty of amity and mutual aid, to be 
followed by a trade treaty. It provides 
that the two nations will examine al] 
questions arising between them in a 
spirit of friendship, that they will ob- 
serve existing treaties and preserve the 
present equilibrium in central Europe, 
that they will exert their good offices 
for peaceful settlement of any questions 
arising between either of them and a third 
nation, and that in case of failure to 
secure such settlement they will con- 
consider the advisability of concerted 
action and decide what it shall be. 

Following upon the Italian accord 
with Yugo-Slavia, with whose Govern- 
ment at Belgrade M. Benes discussed 
his new compact with Mussolini before 
it was concluded, the Czechish-Italian 
agreement greatly strengthens and solidi- 
fies the inter-Allied alignment for the 
maintenance of the new boundaries es- 
tablished in central Europe after the 
war by the peace treaties. 

UNITED STATES 

Lodge’s Patent World Court 


A= for a World Court of Inter- 
national Justice, similar in most 
respects to that already existing, except 
in provision for the election of judges 
by a special Council and Assembly in- 
stead of through the agency of the 
League of Nations, was proposed by 
Senator Lodge. The Court was to be 
set up by calling a third Hague Con- 
ference; and reservations were made in 
advance as to questions of American 
policy and interest which might not be 
submitted to the Court. But the 
general lack of support for the plan 
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made its consideration in detail unneces- 
sary. Senator Pepper also presented a 
plan for American membership in the 
present Court, designed to make specific 
the rejection of any relation with the 
League. President Coolidge, in a Me- 
morial Day address, answered these 
moves by reemphasizing his announced 
advocacy of American membership on 
the conditions proposed by President 
Harding. 
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IMMIGRATION continued to be a 
major issue in foreign relations. Fol- 
lowing the passage of the immigration 
bill by both Houses of Congress, in- 
cluding the Japanese exclusion clause, 
President Coolidge signed the measure 
with a criticism of the terms affecting 
Japan. It becomes effective July 1. 
The Japanese Government sent a note 
embodying its protest against the bill, 
as contrary to the Treaty of 1911, and 


“Get out, we don’t want any 













‘yellow boys’ in here,” says 
Uncle Sam, according to La 
Tribuna of Rome, while the 
Japanese replies, ‘*‘Your 
sacks are full of ‘yellow 

















boys’ of a kind that nobody 
prizes more than you do.” 























UNCLE SAM AND HIS 
GUESTS 


Two Italian Views 


In 1924, as contrasted with 
1492—suggests Serenissimo of 
Rome—Uncle Sam _ would 
say: “Christopher Columbus 


Italian? Can’t come in!” 
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declaring that since the ‘“‘Gentlemen’s 






Government no longer undertakes to 
restrain emigrants from going to Canada 
or Mexico. 








PROHIBITION is to be more rigidly 224 Norway. 
enforced as a result of new international 
agreements to check smuggling. An 
























































WAR DEBTS 


“Let up on the reparation terms for Germany,” says Uncle 
Sam to the Allies, according to Kladderadatsch of Berlin. 


“I will,” says France, “if John Bull lets up on my debts.” 


“I will,” says England, “if Uncle Sam lets up on his demands 


on me,” 


“You'll have to pay up,” replies America, and the Allies 


sneer: “What a common cur!” 


: ¥ _ illicit traffic in liquor and drugs acrogs 
Agreement”’ for restriction of Japanese he . aties simi 

emigration is thus ended the lapis seg oa as eae bs 
search of vessels suspected of rum-ryp. 
ning, beyond the three mile limit, haye 
been signed with Germany, Italy, Sweden 












DISCLOSURES of weakness in the 
understanding has been reached with United States Navy, especially in 
Canada to establish better control of cruisers, as compared with Great Britain 


and Japan, were made 
in connection with the 
campaign for the na- 
val appropriations bill 
providing for new con- 
struction. At the same 
time, the bill carried 
a clause authorizing 
the President to sum- 
mon the international 
conference on further 
limitation of naval ar- 
mament which he has 
favored. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Labor Carries On 
IBERAL VOTES 
kept the Labor 
Ministry in power in 
several critical divi- 





sions in the House of 


Commons. On a Con- 
servative motion de- 
claring it expedient to 
remove the McKenna 
duties on automobiles, 
foreign films, musical 
instruments, clocks 
and watches, Liberal 
support of the Labor 
measure reestablished 
the traditional British 
policy of free trade 
temporarily aban- 
doned because of con- 
ditions due to the 
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war. On mot ions eriti- 
czing the Govern- 
ment for failure to 
produce 2 construc- 
tive plan to reduce 
unemployment, the 
Liberals again pre- 
vented its defeat. The 
situation amounts to a 
continuation of Labor 
control because nei- 
the: of the other par- 
ties wants to take 
power or cause a gen- 
eral election now. At 
the same time, op- 
position to any ex- 
treme Labor measure 
was registered in the 
blocking of a Labor 
member’s bill to na- 
tionalize all lands, 
minerals, rivers 
and streams. 

{ 

IRELAND was still 
involved in conflict 
over the boundary be- 
tween Ulster and the 
Free State. The Gov- 
ernment in London 
named Justice Richard 
Feetham of South 
Africa as Chairman of 
a Boundary Commission to settle the 
dispute; and the Free State appointed 
John MacNeill as its member. But 
Premier Craig of Ulster refused to name 
a representative and declared that his 
administration would not agree to any 
reduction of Ulster territory by this 
method under the Free State treaty. 


SOUTH AFRICA entered a period 
of uncertain politics with a reverse of 
the Government in general elections 
and the retirement of Premier Smuts. 
The prospect Nationalist 
and Labor Government, under General 


was for a 
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FRANCE’S FLAG OF TRUCE 


Germany's Nationalists greet the Poincaré Cabinet’s fall, says 
Le Rire of Paris, as a sign of victory 


Hertzog, favoring the idea of an inde- 
pendent republic. 
EUROPE 


France Weathers a Political Crisis 


CONFLICT of a peculiarly com- 

plicated kind was the unexpected 
result of the resignation of Premier 
Poincaré. The united Socialist groups 
in the new Chamber of Deputies, led by 
Edouard Herriot and the former Pre- 
mier, Aristide Briand, joined in forcing 
the resignation of President Millerand, 
who had identified himself with Poin- 
caré and the defeated Nationalist fac- 
tion. This led toa refusal by Herriot 
to form a new Cabinet, as he had been 
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expected to do, since the request came 
from a President whom his followers 
repudiated. At the same time Millerand 
refused to resign under pressure, holding 
to his post on the ground of defending 
constitutional principles. The conflict 
resulted in the appointment of M. 
Marsal, Finance Minister under Poin- 
caré, to form a temporary Cabinet and 
act as a “ Postman-Premier’’—in the 
jocular French phrase—to deliver the 
President’s message to Parliament. The 
vote in both Chamber and Senate was 
against M. Millerand, who at once 
resigned. An unforeseen contest for 
the Presidency then developed between 
M. Painlevé, the Socialist President of 
the Chamber, and M. Doumergue, the 
more conservative President of the 
Senate. The Socialists tried unsuccess- 
fully to get M. Doumergue to with- 
draw; and the Chamber and Senate, 
meeting in National Assembly, gave a 
majority for him. His elevation to the 
Presidency was a last-minute rebuff to 
the radicals who had forced Millerand’s 
resignation. M. Herriot, the radical 
leader, then accepted a call from M. 
Doumergue to form a new Cabinet. 


Germany Backs Chancellor Marx 


 é a hard fight with the Nation- 
alist reactionaries, who tried to get 
control of the Government after their gain 
in strength in the recent elections 
to the Reichstag, the German coalition 
Cabinet under Chancellor Marx an- 
nounced that it would retain office un- 
changed. This assured a Ministry com- 
mitted to the acceptance of the Dawes 
Committee plan for reparations. The 
first test vote on this issue in the 
Reichstag confirmed this decision, for 
with the support of the Social Demo- 
crats the Cabinet won by a majority 
of 247 to 183. The Parliament was 





then adjourned for three weeks, to allow 
the Government time to prepare laws 
necessary to put the reparations plan 
in effect, which must be submitted for 
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debate and ratification. Thus a bitter 
internal struggle, which had been 
marked by near riots in the Reichstag 
between Monarchists and Communists, 
was resolved in a manner favorable to g 
working accord with the Allies. Special 
correspondence from Berlin indicated 
that the Government would be able to 
muster enough support for its program, 
since public opinion generally favored it, 


ITALY saw the new. Parliament, 
dominated by the Fascisti who hold g 
two-thirds majority, formally opened 
by King Victor Emmanuel, followed 
by the dictator, Premier Mussolini, in a 
restatement of policies. The King and 
Queen shortly afterward went to Lon- 
don, to return the visit made to Rome 
last year by the English King and Queen. 
The accord of the two nations has been 
reinforeed by England’s cession of Ju- 
baland in Africa to Italy, under a war 
treaty. 


AUSTRIA, after lengthy discussions 
regarding the continuation of inter- 
national control and further use of the 
loan advanced under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, adopted the bal- 
anced budget recommended by the 
League of Nations Commissioner, Dr. 
Zimmermann of Holland. This decision 
made it certain that League assistance 
to Austria will be kept up, although 
differences remain between the Govern- 
ment and the League Commissioner 
regarding the amount of expenditure 
which is advisable. 

A sensation was created by the attack 
of an assassin, rumored to be a revolu- 
tionary, upon the life of the Austrian 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel. Although so 
dangerously wounded that it was at 
first reported he would die, the Chan- 
cellor was able to retain his position 
as head of the State. 


HUNGARY began to make progress 
under the plan for an international loan 
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recently arranged subject to a similar 
system of league supervision, directed 
by Jeremiah Smith, Jr., of Boston as 
Commissioner. A new National Bank 
was constituted by the General Assembly 
for the stabilizing of the currency. The 
Hungarian debt to the United States, 
amounting to about $2,000,000, was 
refunded in the form of long term obli- 
gations. 


A BALTIC LEAGUE is in prospect 
as a result of a conference, held at 
Kovno, Lithuania, by delegates of Es- 
thonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Reso- 
lutions adopted at the end of their 
sessions favored common action to 
maintain peace, within the League of 
Nations, the negotiation of economic 
and commercial treaties between the 
three Governments, freedom of com- 
munication and passage across frontiers, 
mutual execution of legal judgments, 
and other policies binding the Baltic 
Republics closer together in a natural 
union. 


YUGO-SLAVIA saw the veteran 
leader Pashitch again called as Premier, 
to form a Cabinet, after a protracted 
political crisis. His Ministry had been 
forced out of office some weeks ago by 
opposition in the National Assembly; 
but the leaders of other factions were 
unable to form a Government com- 
manding a majority. So the Radical 
party—which in Yugo-Slavia happens 
to be the name of the conservative 
party—is again at the helm. One of the 
most important issues thus settled is the 
approval of the new agreements recently 
concluded with Italy. 

RUSSIA 


A Break with Germany 


nape in Berlin, on suspicion that 
the Soviet envoy and his assistants 
were implicated in starting and sup- 
porting a strike of miners in the Ruhr 
Valley, entered and searched the Rus- 
sian Embassy. Both the Ambassador 
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and the Soviet Government were much 
incensed at the disregard of diplomatic 
immunity; and despite attempts of the 
German Government to make peace, 
Mr. Krestinsky returned to Moscow. 
Relations between the two capitals have 


since continued strained; and the 
incident is reported to have had a serious 
effect both on Russian policies toward 
Germany and on trade under the com- 
mercial treaty. 

The Soviet Government has revived 
its campaign against private trade and 
industry, which characterized the period 
before the so-called “new economic 
policy.”” This part repudiation of the 
policy which gave greater freedom to 
private business is said to have had a 
rapid depressing effect on enterprises 
which were under way. The Govern- 
ment has also renewed its activities 
against persoms suspected of conspiracy 
against the Soviet rule; and _ recent 
weeks have been marked by a series of 
imprisonments and trials. Further, a 
policy in education apparently has been 
adopted which may have a serious in- 
fluence in the future. This is the ex- 
clusion from higher’ institutions of 
learning of all students except those 
who are Communists or who sympathize 
with the Communist system, on grounds 
of lack of facilities for all. Thousands 
of young men and women, who have 
been undergoing severe hardships in 
order to secure an education, would be 
affected by it, but how it will work out 
in practice is uncertain. 

FAR EAST 


Japan under a New Cabinet 





MERICAN RELATIONS will be 

a major issue before the new 
Cabinet, which took control in Tokyo 
after the wedding of the Prince Regent. 
Viscount Kato, of the Kensei Kai, the 
winning party in the. recent elections, 
became Premier. He is known for hav- 


ing formulated the notorious “ Twenty- 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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that leads to ACTION. 








Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—dquestions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 














AMERICA AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Edited by Dr. George F. Bowerman 


Librarian of the Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


ACTION QUESTION 


HAT attitude do YOU think 

Americans should hold toward 
Great Britain? What is the attitude of 
the British toward us? 

For most Americans it is probably not 
necessary to raise these questions. Or, 
if raised, the answer is that there is 
cordial good-will on both sides. 

There were the old sores caused by 
our war for independence, our war of 
1812 and by England’s attitude toward 
us in our Civil War. Then there is 
Ireland, whose quarrel involved an im- 
portant section of our population. 

But most of us recall that the majority 
of our people are still of Anglo-Saxon 
blood and that in spite of the babel of 
tongues among us we are predominantly 
an English-speaking people, just as are 
the peoples of the British Isles and of 
their self-governing colonies. Blood and 
language do count. 

Then there are those who are not 
oblivious to the fact that the United 
Kingdom alone has a larger share of our 
foreign trade than has any other 
country. Great Britain and Canada 
together take 40 per cent of our exports. 

In spite of certain vociferous organs 
to the contrary, the United States and 
Great Britain have of late years pulled 
together pretty harmoniously. United 
they are- the most powerful factor for 
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world peace. Do YOU sce any good 
reason why the two peoples should not 
hang together? 


READING REFERENCES 


Limitations of space preclude the listing of 
guides and of the numerous and readily ae- 
cessible books of description and travel. Only 
a very small selection from the huge number of 
available publications is possible. Readers 
are advised to supplement the list by securing 
from the Librarian of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, 
D. C., her excellent mimeographed list of 
References on the Status of the British Do- 
minions since 1914—issued in December 1923. 


Our Wor.tp 
British Labor Seeks Peace. 
May ’24, pp. 2-7. 
The New Test in India. 
23, pp. 77-84. 
Ireland’s Other Free State. 
Nov. ’23, pp. 77-82. 
The Reason of London. 
June ’23, pp. 89-95. 
Recent Books 
General: Statistics, etc. 
Statesman’s Yearbook. Macmillan, 1924. 
$7.50. Nearly 500 pages devoted to the 
British Empire, including colonies and 
possessions; statistics, bibliographies. 
Cnuisnotm, G. G. editor. Handbook of 


S. K. Rateliffe 
P. M. Buck. Dee. 
A. 8S. Moore. 


Hilaire Belloc. 


Commercial Geography. Ed. 9. Long- 
mans, 1922. $7.50. A standard work. 
British Dominions Year Book. London, 


Eagle, Star and British Dominions In- 
surance Co., 1924. 1 s. net. 
History and Government 

Jenks, Epwarp. Government of _ the 

British Empire. Little, 1918. $2. Com- 

prehensive, authoritative, non-technical. 

Apams, G. B. Constitutional History of 

England. Holt, 1921. $3. Traces the 
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growth the English Constitution from 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest to the end of 
the World War. Contrasts the English 
with the American government. 

Murr, Ramsay. Short History of the British 
Commonwealth. Yonkers, N. Y., World 
Book Co., 1922-23. 2 vols. $14. Though 
called short .this is a comprehensive 
history of English speaking peoples set 
in a framework of world polities; social as 
well as political; British foreign relations; 
considerable attention to the United 
States and to the British colonies. 

Colonies 

ZopINSON, Howarp. Development of the 
British Empire. Houghton, 1922. $3.50. 
A history of the growth and adminis- 
tration of the overseas empire, with special 
emphasis on recent events and the changes 
resulting from the World War. 

Bryce, JAMES Viscounr. Modern De- 
mocracies Macmillan, 1921. 2 vols. 
$10.50. Includes Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand 

Woopwarp, W. H. Short History of the 
Extension of the British Empire, 1500- 
1920. Ed. 4. Maemillan, 1921. $2.25. 
A brief, but comprehensive textbook, 
with maps. 

Economic Conditions 

MasterMaNn, C. F. 8S. England After War: 
a Study. Harcourt, 1923. $2. A vivid 
and authoritative diagnosis of the post 
war situation in England. 

TurBeRVILLE, A.S., and Howe, F. A. Great 
Britain in the Latest Age,—from laissez 
faire to State Control. Dutton, 1921, 
$3.50. Especially useful in its treatment 
of the industrial and commercial develop- 
ments of the last century and their social 
and political implications. 

Hopson, J. A. and others. Some Aspects of 
Recent British Economics. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1923. $1.50. Four essays 
on the economic outlook in Great Britain 
and its relation to world economics. 

Foreign Policy 

Warp, Str A. W. and Goocnu, G. P. Cam- 
bridge History of British Foreign Policy, 
1783-1919. Maemillan, 1922-23. 3 vols. 
v. 1, $6; v. 2 and 3, $7.50 each. A work 
of very high excellence. Vol. 3 covers 
1865-1919 

Kennepy, A. L. Old Diplomacy and New, 
1876-1922, from Salisbury to Lloyd- 

Appleton, 1922. $5. Expo- 
sition of recent British diplomacy. Author 
deplores the deceit and trickery of the old, 
but challenges the expediency of the new, 
lacking secrecy. 

AnaeLL, Norman. If Britain is to Live. 
Putnam, 1923. $1.50. Author urges a 
foreign policy based on economic inter- 
nationalism. 


George 


American Relations 
Dunnine, W. A. British Empire and the 


United States. Secribner’s, 1914. $2. A 
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review of their relations during the 

century of peace following the Treaty of 

Ghent. 

Wuevptey, J. D. British American Re- 
lations. Little, 1924. $3.50. Study by an 
American long resident in London of the 
relations between American and British 
peoples. Urges cooperation of the two 
English-speaking peoples as a vital prin- 
ciple of international affairs. 

Davenport, E. H., and Cooker, S. R. Oil 
Trusts and Anglo-American Relations. 
Maemillan, 1924. $2.50. Gives a history 
of the oil policies of Great Britain and 
the United States and of the part played 
by the oil interests in international con- 
ferences. Authors urge the “open door”. 

DocuMENTS AND PAMPHLETS 

The trade of the United States with Great 
Britain, her colonies and possessions, and 
British trade with other countries have full 
treatment in the publications of the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, especially: 

1. Commerce Yearbook, Washington, G. 
P. O., 1923. 60 cents. See index. 

2. Trade Information Bulletin, many of 
them, including especially 98, Financial 
Review of Great Britain; 88, Ireland; 
161, London Markets for American 
Textiles; 199, England’s Trade with 
Russia. 

3. Commerce Reports, weekly. 

Valuable speeches and documents relating to 

British-American affairs are to be found in: 

International Conciliation. (Published by the 
American Association for International 
Conciliation, New York, 5 cents each.) 

Similar material is to be found in the pub- 

lications of the World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
(5 cents each). 


RECENT MaGaziIneE ARTICLES 
Events of the month in the British Empire. 
L. Cross. Current History (N. Y. 
Times) each month in 1924. 

A Basis for Imperial Foreign Policy. Round 
Table, March ’24. pp. 272-292. The 
Round Table—a quarterly review of the 
polities of the British Commonwealth, is 
largely devoted to British foreign policy. 
Each number has a section on. American 
affairs. 

Kindred Britain. Lothrop Stoddard. Sat- 
urdav Evening Post. April 5, ’24. pp. 19, 
89-93. 

War-time Relations of America and Great 
Britain. Charles Seymour. Atlantic 
Monthly, May ’24, pp. 669-677. 

England After the Election. W. G. 8S 
Adams. Foreign Affairs. March ’24, 
yw. 351-355 

England’s Fight for Trade. Frederic Sim- 
pich. Nation’s Business, Oct. ’23. pp 


Anglo-American Pact Against Rum Smug- 
gling. W. B. Wheeler. Current History 
(N. Y. Times), April ’24, pp. 98-100 








What People Want to Know 








Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


“Court of St. James’s”’ 


Why in the expression, “The Court of St. 
James’s,” is the possessive of James used? 
R. C. S., Honesdale, Pa. 

The expression ‘The Court of St. 
James’s”’ is the official designation of the 
British Court. It is applied to that 
Court because the London residence of 
the British sovereigns from William the 
Third to the accession of Victoria was a 
large inelegant brick structure fronting 
on the Pall Mall. This structure, 
originally a hospital, was dedicated to 
St. James and hence the expression 
“The Court of St. James’s.”” For 
further information upon St. James’s 
Palace, consult Edgar Shepard, ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of St. James’s Palace’’; 2 volumes; 
London; 1894. 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement 


I am desirous of obtaining, in brief synopsis 
form, an analysis of the Treaty of 1911 with 
Japan, and also a brief synopsis of the Gentle. 
men’s Agreement. H. L. B., Westerly, R. I. 


1. The Gentlemen’s Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Japan was 
an agreement whereby the latter pledged 
herself to restrict emigration of her 
laborers to the United States. Under it 
Japan agreed to give passports for 
America only to non-laborers such as 
merchants, travelers, students and of- 
ficials. Laborers who had visited Japan 
might receive passports to return to the 
United States, and passports might be 
issued to parents, wives and children of 
domiciled laborers as well as to laborers 
who had already acquired an interest in 
a farming enterprise in that country. 

2. The principal provisions of the 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
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between Japan and the United States, 
made in 1911, is summarized in the 
following paragraph: 

“The subjects or citizens of each of 
the high contracting powers shall have 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the 
territories of the other; to carry on 
trade, wholesale and retail; to own or 
lease and occupy houses, manufactories, 
warehouses and shops; to employ agents 
of their choice, to lease land for residen- 
tial and commercial purposes; and gen- 
erally to do anything incident to, or 
necessary for, trade upon the same 
terms as native subjects or citizens 
submitting themselves to the laws and 
regulations there established. They 
shall not be compelled under any 
pretext whatever to pay any charges or 
taxes other or higher than those that 
are, or may be, paid by the native sub- 
jects or citizens. Subjects or citizens of 
each of the high contracting powers 
shall receive in the territories of the other 
the most constant protection and secur- 
ity for their persons and property, and 
shall enjoy in this respect the same 
rights and privileges as are, or may be, 
granted to native subjects or citizens on 
their submitting themselves to the con- 
ditions imposed upon native subjects 
and citizens.” 


The Austrian Budget 
Has Austria balanced her budget? 


the financial condition of the 
budget? W. P. M., St. Louis, Mo. 


How is 
Austrian 


The latest figures available give the 
budget of Austria for 1923 as estimated: 
total expenses, 8,500 billion crowns, and 
total receipts at 6,100 billion crowns, 
leaving a deficit of 2,400 billion crowns. 
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Rivers that now fur- 
nish power for great 
mills once ran waste- 
fully away. Not in the 
United States alone, 
but all over the world, 
equipment made by the 
General Electric Com- 
pany is transforming 
idle rivers into hard- 
working servants. 








The whole world 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


in your hands 


General Electric motors enable one 
great mill to produce paper enough 
in a day to cover a 13-foot road from 
New York to Chicago. Other G-E 
motors run the huge presses which 
can print as many as 300,000 news- 
papers an hour. 


So, served by electricity, you break- 
fast like a king—an electric perco- 
lator and an electric toaster on your 
table, and the world’s news in your 
hands! 












The Dawes Plan in Brief 


A Bankers’ Analysis of the Reparations 
Program 







Summarized under Direction of Fred I. Kent 


Chairman, Commission on Commerce and Marine, American Bankers Association 






HE PLAN to stabilize Germany’s finances and secure payment of war dam 

ages, drawn up by the Allied and American committee of economic expertg, 
under the Chairmanship of Gen. Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, is so important 
a factor in the problem of world reconstruction at the present time that Oug 
Wortp desires to take every possible opportunity to give its readers information 
which would be of aid in an understanding of it. The summary of the Dawes 
Committee plan prepared by the Commission on Commerce and Marine of the 
American Bankers Association, under the direction of its Chairman, Mr. Fred 0% 
Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers Trust Company of New York, reprinted”. 
herewith, is the clearest and most concise analysis of the complicated reparations 












program, now before the Allies and Germany, which has appeared. 


Bank of Issue 


A bank of issue is to be established 
with a capital of four hundred million 
gold marks, which-shall be in shares of 


100 marks each. One million shares are 
to represent assets of the Reichsbank 
and three million shares for subscription 
in Germany and abroad. All shares 
shall be alike and after the initial sub- 
scriptions no restriction shall be im- 
posed upon their purchase or sale. All 
shares shall be paid for entirely in gold 
or foreign bills at their current gold 
values. The prime purposes for the 
creation of the bank will be to give to 
Germany a unified and stable currency 
and for reparation payments. 

Other chief functions of the bank will 
be: 

1. To issue notes on a stable basis in 
relation to gold with an exchange privi- 
lége for gold. 

2. Toserve as a banker’s bank dealing 
in prime short-time paper and so estab- 
lishing the final rate of discount. It 
will also act as a bank for the public. 
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3. To act as a government bank but 
free of government control: advances 
to government to be strictly limited and 
are placed under the control of the Com- 
missioner. 

4. To hold on 
payments. 

5. It will be directed by a German 
president and a Managing Board which 
can be assisted by a German consult- 
ative committee. 

6. The due observance of its statutes 
will be further safeguarded by a general 
board of which half of the members, 
including a commissioner, will be foreign. 


deposit reparation 


Issuance of Bank Notes 


A. The bank shall have the exclusive 
right of issuing and circulating bank 
notes in Germany during the period of 
its charter (50 years). 

B. Neither the German Government 
nor any German State bank shall have 
the power to issue paper money, with 
the exception of the banks of Baden, 
Bavaria, Saxony and Wiirtemburg, 
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What the Photograph Shows 


What the photograph shows is important to the 
investor. 

It gives a broad view of the actual property and plant 
from which earnings are derived. Add to this a careful 
study of the history, organization, product and good 
will of the business and you have a real picture of the 
values back of its securities. 

You wiil find National City Company representatives 
qualified to give you a complete analysis of the value 
back of every issue of securities which we recommend. 

















THE NATIONAL Crry CoMPANY Ofcerinmor thon so 
adin ties through- 

National City Bank Building, New York out the United Seates, 
Canada and abroad. 








SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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which shall retain their charter of issue 
for sums not to exceed their present 
local quota. 

C. The government shall not issue 
any coins for circulation except gold 
coins containing approximately their 
full value in gold metal. All coins other 
than gold issued by the government 
shall be issued through the bank. 

D. The bank may issue notes for 
circulation against gold coin or bullion. 
Presumably the law creating the bank 
is expected to cover any further neces- 
sary details. 


































Reparation Payments 


All reparation payments are to be 
made through the bank of issue. These 
payments, fixed on a sliding scale, run 
from one billion two hundred twenty 
million gold marks in 1926, to two 
billion five hundred million gold marks 
in 1934, subject to addition or reduction 
in certain contingencies; i.e., controlled 
revenues (see notes 1 and 2 under table, 
page 132). In order to prevent these 
payments from affecting adversely Ger- 
many’s financial stability an index of 
prosperity has been fixed, making it 
possible to judge whether the amounts 
of the scheduled payments are not 
beyond her capacity to pay. 


The Index of Prosperity 


1. Total German exports and im- 
ports taken together. 

2. Total of budget receipts and ex- 
penditures taken together, including 
those of Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria, 
after deducting from both sides amount 
of peace treaty payments included in the 
year. 

3. Railroad traffic as measured by 
statistics of weight carried. 

4. Total money value of the consump- 
tion of sugar, tobacco, beer and alcohol 
within Germany, measured by prices 
actually paid by the consumer. 
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5. Total population of Germany com. 
puted from last available census data, 
vital statistics and emigration records. 

6. Consumption of coal and lignite 
reduced to coal equivalent per capita. 


Transfer of Reparation Payments 


All payments for the account of 
reparations are to be deposited in the 
bank of issue to the credit of the “ Agent 
for Reparation Payments.” The use 
and withdrawal of the moneys so de- 
posited will be controlled by a committee 
consisting of the “ Agent for Reparation 
Payments” and five persons skilled in 
matters relating to foreign exchange and 
finance representing five of the allied 
and associated powers. This com- 
mittee will regulate the execution of the 
program for deliveries in kind and the 
payments under the Reparation Re- 
covery Act in such a manner as to pre- 
vent difficulties arising with the foreign 
exchange. They will also control the 
transfer of cash to the Allies by purchase 
of foreign exchange and generally so 
act as to secure the maximum transfers 
without bringing about instability of 
currency. If the payments by Ger- 
many on reparation account, in the long 
run, exceed the sums that can be thus 
transferred, such payments will, of 
course, begin to accumulate in the 
bank. When such accumulation amounts 
in normal circumstances to two billion 
gold marks the committee will find em- 
ployment for additional accumulation 
up to five billion gold marks in bonds or 
loans in Germany. When this accumu- 
lation, including deposit bonds and 
loans, amounts to five billion gold marks 
then further reparation payments by 
Germany cease until such time as the 
transfer of the accumulated fund is 
possible and this accumulation is re- 
duced, when they are again resumed. 
In the event of concerted financial 
maneuvers either by the German Gov- 
ernment, or by any group, to prevent 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


The Spirit 
of 1824 


HE Chemical Bank has a 

lot of tradition behind it, 
but no ceremony inside. All 
you have to do is to walk in and 
you will find that the officer you 
want to see is equally anxious 
to see you. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD—100% MODERN 





OGHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 








transfers of funds, the Transfer Com- 
mittee is empowered to accumulate 
funds in excess of the five billion gold 


mark limit and to employ the sums to . 


its credit in the purchase of any kind of 
property in Germany. 


Mortgage of German Railroads 


Germany’s railroads, estimated to be 
worth twenty-six billion gold marks 
with a net earning capacity as high as 
one billion gold marks yearly, were 
found to be an available means for 
securing reparation payments and aid- 
ing German finances. The experts pro- 
pose a blanket mortgage of eleven 
billion gold marks on the entire German 
railroad system, bearing 5 per cent 
interest with 1 per cent sinking fund 
annually. 

In addition to eleven billion of bonds, 
the railroads are to have a capital of two 
billion of preference shares and thirteen 
billion common stock. One and one- 
half billion of preference shares are to 
be sold to private persons, and the 
remainder, five hundred million prefer- 
ence shares and all of the common stock 
is to go to the German Government to 
be kept or sold by it at its option. The 
preference shares are to bear a fixed 
rate of dividend and are to participate 
in the profits after the payments for 
interest, are made. These shares are to 
be sold by the company for the profit 
of the German Government and of the 
company itself. 


Mortgage on Industry 


German industry under the plan is 
expected to provide five billion gold 
marks represented by first mortgage 
bonds bearing the same rate of interest 
as the railroad bonds. This amount, the 
experts explain, is less than the total 
debt of the industrial undertakings in 
Germany before the war. 
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Default of Interest Payments 


The interest on these bonds will be 
paid on a progressive scale, beginning 
the second year with 2% per cent, 
5 per cent the third year and 5 per cent 
plus 1 per cent sinking fund, the fourth 
year. In the event of default of pay- 
ment of the interest or the sinking fund 
or principal upon either railroads or 
industrial bonds, provision is made for 
the recovery of the deficiency from the 
German Government through the com- 
missioner of Controlled Revenues. 


Controlled Revenues 


It is recommended that certain specific 
revenues be assigned to and under the 
control of Germany’s creditors, these 
revenues to furnish a collateral, but 
not a primary, security, which should be 
the taxes on customs, alcohol, tobaceo, 
beer and sugar. 


Organization 


The plan provides for a Commissioner 
of the Bank of Issue, a Commissioner of 
Railways and a Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Debentures. In addition pro- 
vision is made for an “ Agent for Repa- 
ration Payments.” It is suggested that 
the latter shall act as the agency be- 
tween the Reparation Commission and 
the various commissioners. In case of 
a difference of opinion between one 
commissioner and the agent, the com- 
missioner can appeal to the Reparation 
Commission. 

The plan also provides for the ap- 
pointment of a trustee with the follow- 
ing duties: 

1. He will receive and administer the 
railway and industrial bonds and will be 
accountable to the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

2. He will insure the service, interest 
and amortization of the railway and 
industrial bonds by means of funds 
remitted to him for this purpose. 
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London 





Pall Mall Office fl 
( 
* 


Guaranty Service in London 


HIS COMPANY established its 
a office in London more 
than a quarter of a century ago as 
the pioneer among American banks 
inEngland. The growth in the vol- 
ume and scope of business necessi- 
tated additional facilities, and this 
Company now has three offices in the 
British Capital and one in Liverpool. 


These offices are complete Amer- 
ican banks, handling business in the 
American way, and giving our cli- 
ents the advantages resulting from 


intimate knowledge of both Amer- 
ican and foreign business. 


The City Office in Lombard 
Street, and the Kingsway Office in 
Bush House, W. C. 2, are especially 
equipped to serve American com- 
mercial houses and to protect and 
further their interests. Our Pall 
Mall Office, at No. 50 Pall Mall, 
in the hotel, club, and shopping 
sections, is conveniently located and 
renders our customers exceptional 
banking service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 


LIVERPOOL 





HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 
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3. He will fix the conditions of the 
amortization of the bonds. 

4. With the authorization of the 
Reparation Commission and for its 
benefit, he may sell the bonds which he 
holds and may use the mortgage bonds 
and deeds which he holds to secure new 
securities which he may himself issue. 


Summary 


Summarizing the proceeds from all 


The Dawes Plan for the 


Budget \Interest from Railroads| 


25 |Balanced 
(If free from peace} (200,000,000 gold 
treaty charges.) | marks of this’ sum is 

to be used for treaty 
payments, the re- 
mainder to be held 
until the following 
year.) 


250,000,000 gold marks} 465,000,000 gold marks 
(Obtained from the} And in addition the 
sale of preference} sum held over from 
shares of Railroads} the previous year, 
or, if this fails, from) viz.: 
an internal loan.) 130,000,000 gold marks 


27 |110,000,000 gold marks) 550,000,000 gold marks 


| 
1927-28 |500,000,000 gold marks| 660,000,000 gold marks 
(Subject to addition | 
or reduction in cer-| 
tain contingencies, i.| 
e., controlled reve-| 
nues.) } 
1928-29 |1,250,000,000 
gold marks 
| (Subject to addition} 
or reduction in cer- | 
tain contingencies.) | 


660,000,000 gold marks 
| 


330,000,000 gold marks |800,000,000 
gold marks 
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the provisions in the plan for treaty 
payments, the experts estimate that 
they will produce one billion gold mark 
the first year, one billion two hundred 
and twenty million the second yeap 
one billion two hundred million the third 
year, one billion seven hundred and 
million the fourth year, two billion fiye 
hundred million, the maximum pay. 
ment to be required from Germany 
annually, the fifth year and there 
after. 


Payment of Reparations 


| Industrial | 


Debentures | 
| Interest 


Loan Transport Tax Total 


1,000,000,000 


gold marks 


| | 
| | 


250,000,000 gold marks} 125,000,000) 1,220,000,000 
gold marks} gold marks 


| 
| | 

| 

| | 

} 
| _ aia 
290,000,000 gold marks} 250,000,000} 1,200,000,000 


(The transport tax| gold marks) gold marks 


should increase ma-| | 
terially within a few | 
years. This sum shall) | (See Note 1) 
go for reparations| 

and the balance to} | 

the German Govern- 

ment.) | 


290,000,000 gold marks! 300,000,000] 1,750,000,000 
(Any excess received] gold marks} gold marks 
from this tax, over} s 
this sum, shall go to} | (See Note I 
the German Govern- 
ment.) 

|290,000,000 gold marks} 300,000,000} 2,500,000,000 

| (Any excess received! gold marks| gold marks 
| from this tax, over 

| this sum, shall go to 

| 


(See Note 2) 
the German Govern- 

ment.) 

| 


Note 1. If controlled revenues for 1926-27 exceed 1,000,000,000 marks (or for 1927-28 exceed 1,250,000,000 
marks) one-third of the excess, but not exceeding 250,000,000 marks, is to be added to the payment from the bi 


for that year. 


On the other hand, if controlled revenues for 1926-27 are less than 1,000,000,000 marks (or for 1927- 


28 are less than 1,250,000,000 marks), then one-third of the deficiency, but not exceeding 250,000,000 marks, is to 
be subtracted from the payment from the budget for that year. 


Nore 2. 1929-34 inclusive. 


such a percentage of 1,250,000,000 marks as the “index of prosperity”’ indicates is possible of payment. 
Yearly payments of 2,500,000,000 marks from the same sources as in 1928-29, plus such a per 


subsequent years. 


Yearly payments of 2,500,000,000 marks from same sources as in 1928-30, a 


1934 


centage of 2,500,000,000 marks as the ‘‘index of prosperity”’ indicates is possible of payment. 
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& See is necessary for the creation of 
tradition. In this institution the prac- 
tices, precepts and experiences of sixty 
years form the tradition which inspires 
the conduét of its staff. There has been no 
crystallization of experiences to hamper 
progress but rather the building of a back- 
ground which gives guidance and free- 
dom in meeting new situations. 

Tradition calls the Continental and 
Commercial Banks to constructive service 
to business, to the upbuilding and protec- 
tion of the forces of production and trade. 
It permeates the organization, gives vigor 
to the personality, influences the policy 
and fires the spirit—all to contribute to 
the extra measure of banking service nor- 
mal to the institution. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
“4 RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLIONS 
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(Continued from Page 1 es 


One Demands” upon China q 

- | which created a Chinese host 

Announcing still prevails, and he is also g 

| not very friendly to the Unite 

o,e | On the other hand, Baron § 

Another New Edition | his Foreign Minister, is a form 
_ bassador to Washington, whoseg 

| ment probably forecasts a p 
of | - conciliation on the immigrationg 

For the Japanese Navy als 


| budget estimate has been press 
| the new Diet, for restoration @ 
| erties damaged by the earthqt 


fall and for a ten year building pr 
Ambassador Woods resigned 


in Tokyo and returned to the™ 
States. Before leaving, he made 
addresses exonerating Japan fron 


in the immigration controversy, + 


CHINA is passing through the} 
est financiai crisis which has tr 
hard-pressed Peking Government) 


enues actually collected, after pas 
By in service of foreign and domesti¢ 

leave only about $7,000,000, ” 

JOHN B. OPDYCKE estimated expenses are about $13 
Author of 000. The Cabinet faces the alter 

The English of Commerce of drastic reforms in administra 
of contracting new debts which ¥ 
soon eat up even this small ( 
e revenue in further interest charges 


LATIN AMERICA 


THE BEST-SELLING ff | gonpunss 1c: amen 
BUSINESS BOOK tablished a stable Government,” 


months of civil war to cont 
EVER PUBLISHED Presidency ended through action 
United States together with the# 
) boring Central American Reput 
'® Costa-Rica, Nicaragua and § 
At the instance of the United St 
579 Pages $2.50 net peace conference was called; 
their mediation a treaty was worke 
under which Gen. Vicente Tost 
came Provisional President. & 
was made to hold elections for 
manent administration ; and inthe 
ISAAC PITMAN & SON time the régime of Gen. Te 
Cup received pledges of “moral 8 
ee we eee from the mediating nations. 
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